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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  57  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.\mericas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purfiose  of  the  Pan  -American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 


The  Union  is  suppnsrted  by  annual  quotas  from 
all  the  countries,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  departments  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are 
special  offices  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  sta¬ 
tistics,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
offices  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  2is  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  sfiecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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Folk  Music  in  Venezuela 

OLGA  BRICEXO 
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Folki.ore  is  the  soul  of  a  country,  its 
collccti\e  personality,  and  I  wish  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  the  soul  of  my  country, 
X'enezuela,  through  its  folk  music. 

Geographically,  N’enezuela  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  regions: 

The  mountains,  tho.se  high  and  imposing 
mountains  of  the  Andean  range  that  is 
called  the  backbone  of  South  America. 

The  plains,  our  llanos,  similar  to  your 
Far  West — the  land  of  cowboys,  cattle, 
gay  music,  and  dairy  products. 

The  jungle,  El  Dorado,  the  land  of 
Hudson's  Green  Mansions,  rich,  mysterious, 
almost  unexplored,  where  there  are  white, 
pink,  and  blue  tigers,  golden  rivers, 
twenty-four  different  kinds  of  orchids,  birds 
that  announce  the  approach  of  wind,  of 
rain,  of  death  (there  are  even  birds  that 
announce  the  hours,  in  spite  of  the  belief 

The  records  used  to  ittusirate  this  lecture,  which  was 
delivered  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  December  2, 
W7,  were  selected  from  a  Library  of  Congress  album, 
"hoik  Music  of  Venezuela,"  soon  to  be  released  by  the 
Archive  of  American  Folklore  of  the  Library. 


that  we  do  not  care  about  time);  trees 
that  give  milk,  bread,  and  salt;  flowers 
that  perspire  and  bleed  and  feed  them¬ 
selves  with  animal  life;  branches  that  sing 
like  birds,  and  call  the  traveler  with 
green,  strange,  human  voices.  In  there, 
in  the  mountains,  jungle,  and  even  the 
plains,  every  door  is  open  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  why  Venezuela  makes 
good  music  and  has  one  of  the  richest 
musical  traditions  in  all  America. 

“There  is  no  revolution  without  music,” 
someone  said.  The  greatest  Venezuelan 
revolution,  the  one  that  culminated  in  the 
independence  of  Venezuela  and  five 
other  Latin  American  countries,  was 
warmly  praised  and  fought  by  Venezuelan 
musicians,  mainly  from  Caracas,  the 
capital.  Our  national  anthem.  Glory  to 
Thee,  Courageous  People!  (the  Venezuelan 
Marseillaise),  and  many  other  patriotic 
songs  raised  the  flame  of  revolutionary 
fire  to  such  a  point  that  one  Spanish 
oflicial  decided  to  choke  the  revolution  by 
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killing  its  musicians.  In  a  single  day 
thirty  musicians  from  Caracas  were  shot — 
they  were  shot,  ljut  the  music  went  on, 
and  still  goes  on. 

That  took  place  in  1810,  but  much 
earlier,  in  1591.  there  was  a  school  of 
mmic  in  Caracas.  In  1750  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  was  founded,  with  two 
sections:  a  school  of  music  and  a  concert 
society.  There  is  an  amusing  story  about 
those  concerts.  You  could  attend  only 
by  subscription.  The  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion  cost  three  pesos — about  80  cents — 
and  the  member  was  allowed  to  invite 
three  lady  friends.  But  Venezuelans  loved 
music  so  much  that  the  concerts  were 
always  crowded  with  non-members  who 
got  there  by  the  side  door,  or  goodness 
knows  how.  When  the  members  arrived 
there  was  no  room,  so  very  often  the 
musicians  had  to  get  the  police  and  even 
help  to  put  the  intruders  back  in  the  street. 
After  that  the  concerts  went  on  peacefully. 

Between  1810  and  1830,  the  time  that 
\'enezuela  spent  to  lil>erate  five  countries, 
both  wars  and  music  flourished.  Lino 
Gallardo,  called  the  Venezuelan  Haydn, 
wrote  music,  established  music  schools,  and 
prepared  new  musicians.  This  was  done 
at  full  speed,  to  replace  the  musicians 
killed  by  the  enemy  in  his  desire  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  sacred  flame  of  freedom. 

The  period  of  colonial  music  started  in 
the  18th  century  with  the  famous  school 
of  Olivares  and  ended  about  1830.  It 
is  our  classical  period  and  the  richest  one 
in  our  musical  histor'*.  Religious  music 
was  then  outstanding,  and  \’enezuela  con¬ 
tributed  immortal  works,  such  as  the 
Papule  Mens,  and  immortal  names,  in¬ 
cluding  Jose  Angel  Lamas,  to  the  musical 
treasure  of  the  Americas.  Lamas,  the 
composer  of  Papule  Mens,  deserves  a  whole 
paper  to  himself. 

Haydn.  Mozart,  and  18th  century 
Italian  composers  influenced  the  music  of 


this  time.  European  music  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  period  reached  \'enezuela  when  our 
classical  pericxl  was  still  in  full  vigor  and 
therefore  did  not  find  fertile  ground.  .\ 
few  years  later,  when  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  had  bled  the  country  of  its 
men,  including  musicians,  romantic  music 
gained  a  start  in  \’enezuela,  but  it  was 
not  that  powerful  romanticism  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  found  in  the  gran¬ 
diose  symphonies  with  their  revolutionarv 
patterns  of  life  and  thought.  Xo.  as  the 
critic  Calcano  said:  “Our  V’enezuelan 
garden  was  flooded  with  rain,  but  we 
never  had  a  storin'* — and  storms,  you 
know,  bring  life  and  new  strength. 

There  are  three  great  \'enezuelan  names 
in  this  epoch.  Montero,  who  was  the 
most  classical  of  all,  wrote  religious  music, 
fifteen  musical  comedies,  and  even  an 
opera.  Larrazabal,  our  \’enezuelan  Cho-  | 
pin,  was  brilliant,  elegant,  and  sensitive.  I 
He  perished  in  a  shipwreck  and  most  of 
his  works  were  lost  with  him.  X'illena.  the 
most  \'enezuelan  and  individual  of  the 
three,  was  a  master  of  counterpoint  and  an 
e.xtraord inary  man. 

After  the  romantic  period,  the  modern 
one  Ijegins.  In  this  too  there  are  promi¬ 
nent  names.  This  brings  us  down  to  the 
present,  through  the  panorama  of  \’enezue- 
lan  written  music,  elaliorated  in  schools, 
suljject  to  patterns  and  rules,  music  that  is 
clever,  official,  intellectual. 

Side  Ijy  side  with  this,  there  was  another 
kind  of  music:  the  Cinderella  music,  the 
music  of  the  poor  little  people,  music  liorn 
in  coffee  plantations,  in  slave  quarters,  on 
battlefields,  in  palm  huts,  in  gold  and 
emerald  mines;  on  boats  among  sailors  and 
fishermen;  in  villages;  in  the  kitchens  of 
rich  houses;  in  prisons  and  hospitals:  in 
backyards  and  patios;  on  dusty  roads,  in 
the  corrals  by  the  cattle,  in  the  small  inns 
where  the  workman,  the  shepherd,  and 
the  cowlxjy  gather  after  work  is  done.  I 
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DANCE  OF  THE  FLUTES  > 


am  referring  to  folk  music,  which  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  \'enezuelans. 

All  Venezuela  has  contributed  to  make  it 
what  it  is,  and  it  has  the  perfume  of  our 
flowers,  the  fluency  of  our  rivers,  the 
greatness  of  our  mountains,  the  attraction 
of  our  wilderness.  The  Andes  have  given 
it  some  sense  of  the  epic.  Mountains, 
plain,  and  jungle,  a  conjunction  of  geog¬ 
raphy;  white,  Indian  and  Negro  influence, 
a  conjunction  of  ethnology;  Spanish, 
.American,  and  African,  a  conjunction  of 
cultures  and  civilizations. 

You  will  discover  these  different  ele¬ 
ments  in  Venezuelan  folk  music;  some- 

•  This  is  a  transcription  by  Antonio  Estevez  of  a 
record  made  by  Juan  Liscano,  Chief  of  the  Venezuelan 
Service  of  National  Folklore  Research.  It  was  published 
in  an  article  entitled  Venezuela  1943,  which  appeared  in 
El  .Mes  Financiero  y  Economico,  Bogota,  1945,  p.  487. 


times  one  is  predominant,  sometimes  they 
are  in  conflict;  sometimes  they  reach  a 
perfect  harmony.  .  .  .  The  dance  of  the 
flutes  is  played  at  harvest  time.  It  is  a 
hundred  percent  American,  for  its  origin 
is  Indian.  Venezuelan  Indian.  When  the 
corn  is  still  green,  but  near  ripening,  the 
Indians  get  together  for  the  dance  of  the 
flutes.  They  gather  around  an  enormous 
pyramid  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 
They  are  practically  naked,  painted  in  red 
and  bedecked  with  flowers.  The  cere¬ 
mony  is  presided  over  by  an  Indian  priest, 
who  prepares  a  sacred  drink  made  of 
corn.  W'hen  the  drink  is  ready,  he 
blesses  the  fruit  and  flowers  and  throws 
a  gourd  dish  into  the  pyramid. 

That  is  the  signal  to  begin  the  dance. 
One  hundred  and  one  performers  and 


thirty-two  musicians  take  part  in  this 
ceremony  and  it  lasts,  altogether,  more 
than  five  days  and  nights.  The  instru¬ 
ments  used  are  the  maracas,  or  rattles, 
reed  flutes,  and  the  skull  of  a  deer.  The 
purpose  of  this  ceremony  is  to  thank  the 
gods — or  Nature — for  the  abundant  har¬ 
vest  and  for  the  rains  that  made  it  possiljle. 
The  dance  is  Ijeautiful  and  the  music  very 
strange  and  charming. 

A  few  days  ago  a  high  school  had  an 
exhibition  and  asked  me  to  send  something 
that  would  represent  X’enezuela.  First  I 
thought  it  was  hard  to  represent  a  whole 
country  with  just  one  thing.  Then  I 
remem  leered  the  maraca  (gourd  rattle). 
The  maraca  is  the  most  \'enezuelan  thing 
in  all  \'enezuela.  It  is  an  American 
Indian  instrument,  and  it  has  been  used 
from  Patagonia  to  Alaska,  with  different 
names  and  aspects.  In  Indian  times  it 
was  a  sacred  instrument  that  only  the 
priests  could  play  and  that  had  many 
functions.  It  was  used  to  heal  sick 
people,  marry  young  couples,  and  help  in 
childbirth.  Generally  two  maracas  are 
used,  one  in  each  hand. 

2  Transcription  by  Mercedes  Reis  of  a  record  made 
by  Juan  Liscano. 


I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  an  Indian  idol.  ^Vell, 
some  Indian  idols  are  made  out  of  hollow- 
terracotta,  stuffed  with  beads;  they  are 
played  by  the  priests  as  maracas  to  make 
prophecies.  Maybe  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  maraca. 

.\nolher  piece  of  folk  music  is  Indian 
too.  It  comes  from  near  Lake  Maracaibo 
where  much  of  our  petroleum  is  produced 
(\’enezuela  is  the  second  producer  of 
petroleum  in  the  world).  It  is  the  land  of 
a  v-ery  odd  custom.  Indian  girls  get  their 
first  .skirt  when  they  are  one  year  old. 
From  then  on,  ev  ery  year,  they  get  a  new 
skirt,  and  they  put  it  on  top  of  the  previous 
one.  It  is  like  an  identification  tag. 
When  the  woman  gets  to  be  twenty  or 
thirty,  you  can  easily  imagine  how  she 
looks. 

This  piece  is  called  Music  for  Jew’s 
Harp  of  the  Boy  Abandoned  in  the  Mountains  of 
Ipapuru. 

Next  I  shall  discuss  Negro  music. 

There  are  very  few  pure  Negroes  left 
in  Venezuela.  Most  of  them  live  in 
Barlovento,  in  the  State  of  Miranda,  not 
far  from  Caracas,  on  the  coast.  They 
came  originally  from  Africa  and  were 
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mainly  Bantus  and  Angolas.  They  took 
part  in  the  formation  of  creole  music  by 
making  a  syncopated  rhythmical  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  three-step  and  two-step. 

When  these  Negroes  came  to  \’enezuela 
as  slaves,  they  brought  along,  with  their 
nostalgia  and  their  sorrow,  such  a  capacity 
for  adaptation  and  such  a  creative  mind 
that  they  were  able  to  create  a  new  re¬ 
ligion:  a  combination  of  their  old  Iteliefs 
with  the  new  white  dogmas  and  external 
ritual.  And  this  you  find  thioughout 
.\inerica;  it  is  called  macunibas  in  Brazil, 
santo  or  iidhigo  in  Culia,  and  voodoo  in  Haiti. 

To  the  \'enezuelan  Negro  the  Mrgin 
Mary  of  the  white  people  is  Yemanya, 
.\frican  goddess  of  fountains,  lakes,  and 
rivers;  St.  John  of  the  Light  is  Orumliila, 
splendorous  god  of  the  sun;  St.  Francis  is 
none  other  than  Oshu-Oshu,  god  of  hunt¬ 
ers  and  weddings.  And  so.  when  we  get 
to  June  24,  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
that  extraordinary  saint  of  the  wild  spirit 
and  the  burning  word,  the  one  that  among 
Catholic  saints  is  the  closest  to  the  mytho¬ 
logical  gods,  we  find  the  \'enezuelan 
Negroes  celebrating  it  with  the  lieating  of 
drums,  near  the  jungle;  and  with  the  gift 
of  flowers,  lights,  branches,  perfumes,  and 
fruits. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  is  always  connected 
with  water.  In  \’enezuela,  St.  John  is 
the  spring,  born  by  the  Tuy  river — the 
spring  and  all  those  things  that  the  spring 
represents:  the  sun,  the  plentiful  earth, 
rain,  the  harvest,  children,  abundance, 
love  .  .  .  life. 

In  the  morning  of  .St.  John’s  Day  the 
Negroes  of  Barlovento  take  a  swim  in  the 
river,  Ijecause  on  that  particular  day 
taking  a  swim  brings  good  luck  and  puri¬ 
fies  the  Ixxly.  When  they  own  a  gun  or 
rifle  they  soak  it  in  the  water  too  and  from 
that  moment  on  the  gun  is  guaranteed  to 
have  a  fine  aim.  You  can’t  miss  a  shot. 

Of  course,  as  St.  John  went  around  bap¬ 


tizing  people,  noljody  took  the  trouble  to 
baptize  him.  so  the  good-hearted  Negroes 
of  Barlovento  soak  the  statue  of  St.  John 
in  the  river.  He  thus  gets  a  free  baptism, 
and  afterward,  for  fear  that  he  might  catch 
cold,  he  also  gets  a  good  drink  of  rum. 

The  drum  dances  are  divided  into  two 
parts:  one  for  the  round  drum  and  the 
other  for  the  large  drum.  The  chore¬ 
ography  is  very  beautiful,  rich  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  They  are  group  dances  in  which 
many  couples  take  part,  one  at  a  time. 
A  soloist  intones  a  song  on  a  certain  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  chorus  answers.  Many  of 
the  ballads  are  extemporaneous,  others 
are  a  part  of  the  oral  tradition.  The  drum 
players  and  the  audience  sit  in  a  circle 
around  the  dancing  couple.  The  party 
lasts  twenty-four  hours. 

On  June  25,  the  statue  of  the  saint 
“goes  home.”  All  the  village  gathers  in 
a  procession  and  on  every  street  corner 
there  are  drums  that  are  played  very 
loudly  to  greet  the  saint  and  wish  him  a 
happy  return  to  his  church. 

When  a  baby  dies,  the  Barlovento 
Negroes  put  the  corpse  in  a  box,  atop  a 
table,  and  surround  it  with  flowers  and 
candles,  as  if  it  were  an  altar.  The  child 
becomes  then  “the  little  angel.”  The 
audience  sits  in  a  circle  by  the  “little 
angel”  and  when  the  song  begins  two  men 
stand  in  the  middle,  one  carrying  a  hat  and 
the  other  a  candle.  The  first  places  the 
hat  on  the  knees  of  one  of  those  present  and 
deposits  in  the  hat  all  the  paraphernalia 
mentioned  in  the  song.  (Among  these  are 
matches,  a  ring,  a  guitar,  a  hibiscus  blos¬ 
som,  a  cigar,  and  a  rose.)  The  second  man 
brings  the  candle  and  the  audience  is 
supposed  to  blow  it  out. 

In  some  places  there  are  also  dances 
accompanying  the  death  watch  and  the 
mother  of  the  child  takes  part  in  the  first 
dance.  Nolxrdy  is  unhappy  when  a  new- 
Ixrrn  child  dies;  he  is  only  a  “little  angel” 
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A  BARLO\  E.N  IO  FAMILY  AND  ITS  DRUMS 


The  Julia  is  a  song  of  religious  character. 
It  is  sung  during  the  month  of  May, 
when  people  gather  at  ranch  houses  near 
an  altar  Ijearing  a  cross  made  of  flowers. 
Most  of  the  words  are  impro\  ised  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

The  petronila  is  a  gay  combination  of 
white  and  Negro  music.  It  is  played  in  the 
Barlovento  area  to  celebrate  birthdays  and 
anniversaries;  or  simply  on  week-ends  to 
celebrate  the  fact  that  work  is  over. 

The  tamunangue  is  also  a  religious  dance. 
It  has  eight  parts,  each  one  different  and 
each  one  plastically  beautiful  and  strange. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  .\nthony. 

If  you  ask  a  peasant  why  this  dance  is 
dedicated  to  the  saint,  he  will  tell  you  it 
was  St.  Anthony  that  created  it,  going  to 
the  mountains  with  a  little  drum,  sing¬ 
ing,  playing,  and  dancing  and  asking  the 


going  to  heaven  and  he  will  take  Uod  all 
the  messages  you  care  to  send. 

Witchcraft  among  the  Barlovento  Ne¬ 
groes  is  connected  with  medicine  much  as 
the  Negro  religion  is  connected  with 
C^atholicism.  The  witch  doctor  is  a  very 
important  man,  somewhat  like  the  old  hea¬ 
then  priest.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  leaves  and 
flowers  to  cure  all  kinds  of  afflictions,  from 
headaches  to  poverty,  through  all  the 
range  of  human  misfortunes. 

The  snake-killing  song  is  accompanied 
by  picturesque  pantomime.  There  is  a 
very  impressive  big  snake,  and  an  even 
more  impressive  witch  doctor  wearing  a 
top-hat,  frock-coat,  and  red  cravat,  poor 
Arico  (the  victim),  and  the  chorus. 
Everyone  enjoys  himself  tremendously. 
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A  DANCE  OF  THE  BARLOV’ENTO  NEGROES 

One  man  holds  a  drum  between  his  knees  and  another  is  playing  the  tnaraca,  which  looks  like  a  ball  on 

the  end  of  a  small  stick. 


FOLK  MUSIC  I.N  VENEZUELA 


Indians  to  lie  converted  to  C^hristianity. 

The  character  of  the  dance  is  mystical 
and  solemn,  with  a  complete  lack  of  the 
sensuality  often  found  in  other  tropical 
dances.  It  is  played  on  June  13,  St. 
.\nthon\*s  day,  or  on  any  other  day  of 
the  yeai,  as  a  pious  offering.  Instead  of 
praying  or  attending  mass,  one  arranges 
a  tamunangue-party  for  St.  Anthony. 
Sometimes  you  see  a  young  mother  danc¬ 
ing  with  her  child  in  her  arms.  It  is  not 
a  shortage  of  baby  sitters — it  is  only  a 
vow. 

The  instruments  are  the  cuatro,  or  four¬ 
stringed  Wnezuelan  guitar,  two  pairs  of 
maracas,  and  a  drum.  In  addition,  a 
stick  is  l)caten  against  the  floor.  The 
dances  open  with  a  prayer  to  the  saint. 
One  of  the  parts  is  called  “the  battle”; 
it  is  a  real  battle,  but  fought  with  sticks 


instead  of  swords.  It  makes  you  think  of 
the  very  old  espatza  danza  of  the  Spanish 
Basques.  It  is  a  splendid  combination  of 
Indian,  white,  and  Negro  music. 

The  polo  comes  from  the  island  of 
Margarita,  island  of  lobsters,  of  fish,  and 
of  pearls  that  are  among  the  biggest  and 
most  Ijeautiful  in  the  Americas.  The 
islanders  are  witty  and  speak  a  very  pure, 
graceful  Spanish  with  many  archaic  e.\- 
pressions.  “The  polo  offers  the  listener 
the  rare  opportunity  of  hearing,  from 
the  lips  of  the  people,  hendecasyllables, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  the  Ijest 
Spanish  poetic  tradition.”  It  has  the 
rhythm  of  the  original  Venezuelan  waltz. 

The  music  I  have  described  is  the  happy 
blending  of  different  races,  cultures,  and 
civilizations.  It  came  from  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America  (perhaps  from  Asia), 
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and  yet  we  can  say  it  is  a  hundred  percent 
\’enezuelan.  This  goes  to  prove  the 
universality  of  music,  the  possibility  of 
people's  sharing  something  beautiful  and 


immortal,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  Thus  we  may  lie  persuaded  that  even 
in  these  diflicult  times  there  is  still  a  hope — 
a  truly  wonderful  hope^ — for  humanity. 


Visit  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Haiti  to  Washington 


A  RECENT  traveler  to  the  United  States 
was  M.  Edme  Manigat,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Haiti,  who  arrived  in 
Washington  on  Deceml^er  20,  1947,  on 
an  unofficial  visit.  During  his  stay  in  the 
capital,  M.  Manigat  was  a  guest  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  Blair-Lee 
House. 

At  half-past  twelve  on  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  met  in  a  special  session 
to  welcome  the  Haitian  statesman.  Dr. 
Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle,  Representative 
of  Peru  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
greeted  the  guest  in  the  following  words: 
Mr.  Minister: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  met  in  this  spiecial  session  to  receive 
you  warmly  on  your  visit  to  the  House  of  the 
Americas.  In  the  Board's  name  I  have  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  extending  to  you  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come,  thus  greeting  the  representative  of  a  coun¬ 
try  that  is  traditionally  a  friend  of  liberty,  a 
country  that  in  the  course  of  its  history  has  always 
been  fraternally  united  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  continent  in  the  ideals,  aims,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Pan  American  action. 

History  records  Haiti's  glorious  exploits  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  hemisphere  emancipation, 
and  your  Toussaint  Louverture  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  great  builders  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  independence.  Lamartine,  who  devoted  to 
him  the  only  drama  from  his  inspired  pen,  said 
of  him,  “This  man  is  an  entire  nation,”  and 


.Auguste  Comte  called  on  future  generations  to 
revere  his  memory  as  a  symbol  of  liberty.  Noble 
and  great  among  the  noblest  and  the  greatest: 
hero,  martyr,  and  symbol;  thus  we  regard  him  in 
the  Hall  of  Heroes  among  our  household  gods. 

To  the  synthesis  of  .American  life  in  which  shine 
the  characteristics  and  virtues  of  each  country 
of  the  hemisphere,  yours  has  contributed  the 
e.\ceilence  of  an  eminent  Latin  culture.  A'our 
native  soil,  fertile  isle  of  the  luminous  Caribbean, 
has  nutured  faithlully  the  seed  of  the  culture 
that  today  is  displayed  in  your  arts  and  letters. 
In  French,  that  rich,  expressive,  and  admirable 
language,  your  writers  have  revealed  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  reveal  great  gifts  of  beauty  and  wisdom, 
just  as  your  public  men  proclaim  eloquently  the 
generosity  of  your  political  and  international 
thought. 

In  your  distinguished  public  career,  Mr.  Min¬ 
ister,  the  elevated  posts  of  Counselor  of  State, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Affairs  may  be  noted.  You  have 
also  lent  your  services  to  education,  first  as 
professor  and  then  as  director  of  the  Cap  Haitien 
Academy,  one  of  your  country'’s  oldest  and  most 
renowned  cultural  centers.  This  devotion  of 
Americans  to  the  unselfish  labors  of  education, 
that  appears  again  and  again  in  so  many  illus¬ 
trious  lives,  is  a  clear  sign  of  faith  in  culture  and 
of  a  sure  vocation  for  the  service  of  youth  and 
mankind.  .A  service  to  the  spirit  and  to  human 
destiny  beyond  all  praise  is  this  bringing  of  light 
and  truth  to  the  minds,  shaping  oi  the  ideals, 
and  forging  of  the  wills  of  the  new  generations. 
America  needs  many  teachers  with  the  ability 
to  orient  individual,  national,  and  international 
life;  and,  in  the  ideological  confusion  in  which  the 
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THE  HAITI  AN  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  (FIRS  I  AT  EEF  F)  WAS  I  HE  GUEST  OF 
HONOR  OF  IHE  GO\  ERNING  BOARD  OF  IHE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


world  finds  itself,  it  needs  those  who  can  show  the 
meaning  of  the  supreme  spiritual  values  and 
restore  the  moral  forces  that  will  save  humanity 
from  the  chaos  of  violence  and  destruction  that 
surrounds  it.  .-Ml  this  you  have  understood  and 
practiced,  when  you  devoted  your  talents  to  such 
noble  work. 

We  note  with  similar  appreciation  your  out¬ 
standing  services  in  the  international  field,  in 
which  you  have  taken  part  first  as  your  nation’s 
representative  at  the  Inter-.^merican  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  .\ires  in 
1936,  and  later  on  the  Permanent  Commission 
of  .\rbitration  and  Conciliation,  and  on  the 
Commission  for  the  Delimitation  of  Boundaries. 

With  such  services  and  titles  to  distinguish 
your  name,  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we 
receive  you  at  the  home  of  Pan  .Xmericanism,  in 
which  we  are  united  in  high  esteem  for  those 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  promoting 
peace  and  friendship  among  the  nations  of 
America. 

You  arc  visiting  us,  Mr.  Minister,  in  the  last 
hours  of  a  year  that  soon  will  have  passed  into 
history,  and  on  the  threshold  of  another  through 
which  we  must  travel  in  our  march  toward  the 
future.  .\s  we  enter  it,  we  see  ahead  a  fruitful 
era  for  the  Pan  .American  System.  Convinced 
that  our  efforts  are  in  behalf  of  an  organization 


of  nations  serving  the  forces  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  solidarity,  we  are  ready  to  guard  it  and  ad¬ 
vance  its  cause,  because  we  want  it  to  be  vigorous 
and  effective,  truly  able  to  serve  our  common 
historic  destiny. 

Thus  the  year  about  to  begin  will  find  us  making 
the  final  preparations  for  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  .American  States,  confident  that 
it  will  mark  a  basic  step  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  Pan  American  organization 
in  all  its  aspects  and  activities,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  working  toward  reorganization  of  the 
services  and  perfecting  of  the  forms  and  methods 
of  inter-American  cooperation  so  as  to  fulfill  with 
the  utmost  thoroughness  and  efficacy  the  needs  of 
the  American  countries. 

These  exjjectations,  Mr.  Minister,  allow  us  to 
think  that  few  occasions  in  the  passage  of  time 
have  presented  to  the  Governments  and  peoples 
of  the  continent  such  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  security  and  progress  of  our 
organization,  and  that  on  few  occasions  will 
service  to  .America  be  so  significantly  a  service  to 
humanity,  which  is  now  facing  one  of  the  most 
profound  crises  in  history,  as  at  this  time  when  the 
fate  of  American  solidarity  and  cooperation  is 
plainly  a  decisive  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the 
world  order. 

Mr.  Minister,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
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American  Union  appreciates  your  visit  and 
expresses  to  you  its  best  wishes  for  the  peace,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  continuing  progress  of  your 
country. 

In  expression  of  his  thanks  and  his 
pleasure  at  visiting  the  Pan  American 
Union,  M.  Manigat  replied: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  kind  words  with  which 
you  have  welcomed  me  to  this  House,  and  I 
thank  you  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  my 
country,  to  which,  in  receiving  me  here  so  cordi¬ 
ally,  you  have  wished  to  pay  a  fraternal  tribute. 

With  your  jx-rmission,  I  should  like  to  add  a 
word  of  special  gratitude  for  the  address  of  His 
Excellency,  the  .Ambassador  of  Peru,  your  elo¬ 
quent  sfKikesman,  who  has  simply  spoken  from 
his  heart.  His  genius,  generosity,  patience,  and 
love  led  him  at  the  Colegio  de  la  Recoleta  in  Lima 
to  discover  our  immortal  Toussaint  Louverture 
and  win  a  prize  that  he  remembers  with  justifi¬ 
able  pride. 

When  I  entered  this  building  I  had  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  being  under  a  familiar  roof  where 
nothing  was  strange  to  me.  And  I  think  this  is 
the  experience  of  any  citizen  of  our  Americas  on 
coming  here  for  the  first  time.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  few  places  in  the  world  for  which  one  can 
say  as  much,  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  le2ist  of 
the  wonderful  effects  of  the  miracle  that  we  have 
been  witnessing  for  more  than  a  half  a  century 
in  this  part  of  the  universe — I  mean  the  Pan 
.American  miracle. 

One  cannot  appreciate  the  high  moral  value 
of  the  doctrine  that  unites  us  (although  it  is  far 
from  jjcrfect)  until  one  looks  back  at  the  ideologi¬ 
cal  debris  in  contemporary  history  that  the  river 
of  time  is  relentlessly  carrying  toward  the  ocean 
of  oblivion.  We  realize  that  nothing  under  the 
sun  is  eternal,  and  therefore  feel  it  is  truly  astonish¬ 
ing  that  the  Pan  American  System  is  not  only 
still  in  existence,  but,  defying  the  storms  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  self-interest  that  have  heaped  up  so 
many  ruins  on  our  planet,  continues  to  live  and 
to  grow  so  strong  that  in  today’s  tormented  world 
it  constitutes  the  pinnacle  where  brotherhood, 
hope,  and  justice  are  flourishing. 

The  dream  of  our  forefathers  who  created  these 
free  countries  of  ours  acquires,  as  time  goes  on, 
a  greater  magnitude,  a  deeper  meaning,  than 
they  themselves  divined,  for  the  lands  of  America 
carry  the  seed  of  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  which, 


at  no  distant  day,  will  enrich  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  only  too  true  that  the  Divine  Providence  that 
led  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflouer  to  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  inspired  the  leaders  of  the  struggle  for 
independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  armed  the 
slaves  of  Santo  Domingo  against  their  inhuman 
masters,  and,  finally,  supported  the  cause  of 
lovers  of  liberty  from  Mexico  to  -Argentina,  has 
chosen  our  Continent,  which  is  not  engulfed  bv 
the  current  world  chaos,  to  give  a  shining  example 
to  all  men  in  servitude. 

Through  its  origins  and  through  its  sense  of  the 
humane,  even  more  than  through  its  anxiety  to 
give  every  man  a  chance  to  develop  fully  the 
faculties  that  the  Creator  has  given  him  and  to 
attain  the  material  well-being  that  is  the  necessarv 
complement  of  such  development,  our  .America 
shows  its  determination  to  work  out  a  new 
humanism  which  will  hold  in  check  the  under¬ 
takings  of  all  violent  ideologies  that  negate  in¬ 
dividuality. 

The  Pan  .American  System,  which  is  still  in  the 
process  of  development  and  which  is  now  tending 
to  enter  a  more  concrete  phase  of  mutual  economic 
and  cultural  assistance,  will  generate  such  wonder¬ 
ful  results  that  history  will  bear  witness  to  them 
until  the  end  of  time. 

My  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  in  a  few 
hours  will  celebrate  the  144th  anniversary  of  its 
independence,  is  proud  of  having  played  its  part 
in  building  the  League  of  the  .American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Haiti  was  the  second  country  in  this  Hem¬ 
isphere  to  achieve  liberty  and  sovereignty.  And, 
at  a  time  when  its  own  gains  were  scarcely  con¬ 
solidated,  Haiti,  under  the  inspiration  of  its 
Liberators,  the  great  Jean-Jacques  Dessalines  and 
the  immortal  .Alexandre  Petion,  did  not  hesitate 
to  join  in  the  gigantic  task  of  emancipating  South 
.America  by  assisting  the  eminent  Miranda  and 
the  glorious  Simon  Bolivar.  Since  then  Haiti 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  all  delenders  of 
right  and  of  justice,  because  its  origin  gives  it 
an  affinity  for  liberty. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  new  year,  I  rejoice  at 
the  happy  circumstance  that  is  giving  me  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life,  that  of  standing 
at  this  table,  in  our  family  home,  to  offer  to  the 
representatives  of  the  sister  republics  of  America 
Haiti's  wish  that  our  Continent,  in  associating 
itself  more  closely  with  the  cause  of  democracy, 
may  realize  fully  its  great  and  noble  destiny  as  a 
champion  of  liberty  and  of  justice. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  M.  Manigat  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  liy  the 
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members  of  the  Go\ernin»  Board  in  the 
Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  and  that  evening  he  attended  a 
dinner  at  the  Embassy  of  Haiti. 

In  celebration  of  Haiti's  Independence 
Day,  an  elaborate  reception  was  held  on 
January  1,  1948,  also  at  the  Embassy,  at 
which  M.  Manigat  met  a  large  number  of 
diplomats  and  Washington  oflicials.  The 
next  afternoon  he  left  Washington  for  a 
five-day  stay  in  Xew  York.  He  returned 


on  January  7  as  the  guest  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  his  country. 

M.  Manigat  was  received  by  President 
Truman  at  the  White  House  on  January 
8.  The  following  day  a  luncheon  was 
given  in  his  honor  by  Mr.  Xorman 
Armour,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Among  those  present  were  several  Latin 
American  ambassadors,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  officials  of  the  State  Department, 
and  representatives  of  the  armed  forces. 


The  Ecuadorean  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Washington 


In  ho.nor  of  the  visiting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Antonio 
Parra  Yelasco,  a  special  session  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  held  on  January  6,  1948.  The 
President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Juan  Bautista 
de  Lavalle,  hailing  Dr.  Parra  as  belonging 
to  the  “line  of  American  statesmen  who 
unite  the  attributes  of  teacher,  jurist, 
lawmaker,  and  diplomat,”  welcomed  him 
in  the  following  words,  in  which  he  out¬ 
lined  Ecuador's  cultural  history: 

Mr.  Minister: 

I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  welcoming  you 
most  cordially,  in  the  name  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  to  the  home  of 
.American  solidarity.  VVe  hail  your  presence  at 
this,  our  first  meeting  of  the  new  year,  as  a  happy 
augury  of  the  success  that  must  crown  our  per¬ 
formance  of  the  grave  tasks  faced  at  this  time  by 
the  Union  of  American  Republics  and  its  repre¬ 
sentative  organization.  VVe  appreciate  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  an  expression  of  consideration  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

By  vocation  and  education,  you  belong,  Mr. 
.Minister,  to  the  line  of  American  statesmen  who 
unite  the  attributes  of  teacher,  jurist,  lawmaker, 
and  diplomat.  These  qualities  are  attested  to 
by  your  studies  in  France;  the  chairs  in  economics. 


finance,  and  international  law  which  you  have 
held  at  the  A’icente  Rocafuerte  National  School 
and  at  the  University  of  Guayaquil,  renowned 
cultural  centers  of  your  country;  your  service  as  a 
deputy  in  the  National  Constitutional  .Assembly 
and  as  Minister  of  State;  and  your  outstanding 
efforts  in  the  international  field,  from  the  time 
when  you  represented  your  country  at  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States  in 
Montevideo.  We  are  familiar  with  your  more 
recent  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
your  performance  of  the  missions  that  took  you 
to  Venezuela  and  to  France,  and  in  your  ac¬ 
complishments  on  the  Preparatory  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
First  General  Assembly  in  London.  Because  of 
your  career  and  background,  you  are  truly 
representative  of  the  highest  Ecuadorean  culture. 

A’our  country  has  an  eminent  tradition  of 
culture  that  attracts  the  enthusiastic  interest  of 
archaeologists,  historians,  and  artists.  Investi¬ 
gators  of  the  remote  pre-Columbian  past  have 
discovered  indications  of  ancient  relationships 
between  the  aboriginal  Ecuadorean,  the  Maya, 
and  the  Caribbean  cultures;  besides,  what  is 
now  known  of  those  peoples  who  had  as  their 
center  the  Chimborazo,  Esmeraldas,  and  Manabi 
regions  attests  to  the  advancement  and  quality 
of  the  arts  they  develojjed — the  surprising  per¬ 
fection  and  richness  of  their  gold  and  silver  work. 
The  stone  sculptures  and  bas-reliefs  of  Manabi, 
Saville  has  written,  are  unique  in  South  America. 


BCLI  ETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


THE  GOV  ERNING  BOARD  OF  I  HE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  GAV  E  A  LUNCHEON  IN 
HONOR  OF  THE  ECUADOREAN  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  (SECOND  FROM 

LEFT) 


When  Christian  culture  came  to  America,  with 
the  Conquest  and  colonization,  there  was  a 
splendid  flowering  of  Indo-Spanish  art  on  the 
continent.  Inspired  by  faith  and  religious  ex¬ 
altation,  American  artists  raised  temples,  carved 
images,  painted  canvases.  The  rock  of  the 
Pichincha  quarries  was  plastic  material  from 
which  the  hands  of  the  Ecuadorean  artists  created 
the  grandeur  of  San  Francisco,  the  subtle  detail 
of  the  Jesuit  Church,  or  the  stone  roses  of  the 
C^athedral  door — incomparable  architectural  jew¬ 
els  of  your  historic  capital.  “During  the  colonial 
period,  the  synthesis  of  Hispanic  sculpture  was 
found  in  Quito,”  the  great  authority  Jaen 
Morente  has  said.  Representative  of  that  age  is 
Caspicara,  the  18th-century  Indian  sculptor  of 
marvelous  altarpieces  and  beautiful  images.  I'his 
art  was  characterized  by  a  blending  of  Spanish 
realism  and  Indian  tradition  that  stamp>ed  its 
creations  with  individuality  and  brought  a  new 
feeling  to  Christian  architecture. 

In  the  18th  century,  Miguel  de  Santiago  and 
Manuel  Samaniego  distinguished  themselves  in 
an  era  of  painting  that  is  notable  in  the  spiritual 
and  esthetic  development  of  the  continent. 
Canvases  and  jxilychrome  sculptures  travelled 
beyond  Quito  to  find  a  place  in  the  private  collec¬ 
tions  of  art  lovers  and  in  public  museums.  To  the 


study  and  interpretation  of  history,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  value  of  such  an  extraordinary  creative 
age,  your  famous  art  critic  Jose  Gabriel  Navarro 
has  devoted  masterly  writings  and  books  that  do 
honor  to  .Vmerican  culture. 

.Standing  on  the  heights  of  the  American  intel¬ 
lectual  panorama  of  the  past  arc  your  geographer 
Pedro  Vicente  Maldonado,  known  and  admired 
in  the  learned  societies  of  Eurojx?,  and  Juan  de 
Velasco,  of  Riobamba,  author  of  the  magnificent 
History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Quito,  in  which  are 
closely  interwoven  erudition,  legend,  and  poetry, 
a  brilliant  forerunner  of  the  Ecuadorean  histories 
among  which  the  General  History  of  the  Republic  oj 
Ecuador,  by  the  scholarly  .Archbishop  Federico 
Gonzilez  Suirez,  occupies  a  prominent  position. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  sharp 
and  biting  p>olitical  dialogues  of  Francisco  Eugenio 
Espejo  made  him  an  inspiration  and  guide  of  the 
.American  liberal  and  democratic  movement. 
Librarian  of  the  city  of  Quito,  founder  of  La 
Concordia  School,  he  had  gathered  about  hint 
disciples  and  friends  who  formed  the  pro-emanci¬ 
pation  nucleus  of  the  first  Sovereign  Governmental 
Council.  And  at  the  Cortes  of  Cidiz  in  1812, 
your  compatriot  Jos6  Mejia,  and  Vicente 
Morales  DuSrez  of  Lima,  were  the  spokesmen  of 
America’s  hopes.  Mejia  was  at  that  time  the 
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most  eloquent  champion  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

Yours  was  the  lofty  poet  who  sang  of  Bolivar 
and  the  victory  of  Junfn  in  the  immortal  verses 
of  The  Patriot  of  Guajas—Jos6  Joaquin  Olmedo, 
defender  of  indejjendence  along  with  Jimena  and 
Roca,  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Council, 
and  Provisional  President  of  Guayaquil  in  1820. 

In  Yicente  Rocafuerte  America  admires  the 
untiring  and  inspirational  teacher,  who  chose 
education  as  the  noble  guiding  force  of  his  life. 
The  seed  he  broadcast  bore  fruit  in  the  lives  and 
works  of  many  of  your  country’s  illustrious  men. 
His  unswerving  faith  in  education  and  in  its 
power  to  change  men  and  nation.<  and  forge 
their  destinies  is  expressed  in  these  powerful 
words  of  his:  “The  only  force,  the  only  tool  that 
can  open  this  stony  road,  blocked  by  precipices 
and  overgrown  with  weeds,  is  education — the 
drop  of  water  that  wears  down  the  rocks.” 

Montalvo,  the  great  essayist  and  champion  of 
liberty,  democracy,  and  justice,  envisioned  a  world 
in  tragic  contrast  to  reality;  his  genius  looked 
ahead  to  the  picture  of  America’s  future.  His 
fiery  words  were  directed  to  all  the  youth  and  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  continent.  He  wanted  an 
.America  that  loved  and  lived  moral  freedom, 
true  and  creative  freedom,  in  which  there  were 
no  debased  or  oppressed  races;  a  promised  land 
of  equal  human  rights  before  God  and  justice. 
In  his  fine  eulogy,  Rodo  says  that  Montalvo 
“loved  liberty  with  the  love  of  a  heart  attuned  to 
justice  and  of  an  intelligence  pledged  to  one 
purpose.”  Of  the  union  and  solidarity  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Montalvo  wrote  with  inspired  eloquence,  “In 
all  respects  Americans  are  one:  blood,  interests, 
history,  aspirations  make  us  a  single  nation. 
.America  is  our  common  home;  in  it  we  live  and 
shall  live;  let  us  protect  it  and  defend  it.” 

One  cannot  discuss  briefly  the  broad  perspective 
of  Ecuadorean  culture.  In  our  time  a  rich  and 
varied  literary  movement,  the  expression  of  a 
fine  esthetic  sensibility,  limpid  intelligence,  and 
interest  in  American  subjects  and  social  themes, 
has  crossed  the  borders  of  your  country  and 
become  known  in  translation  and  in  anthologies, 
while  painting,  its  subjects  and  forms  of  expression 
also  reinvigorated,  has  followers  of  unusual 
personality  and  influence. 

The  well-known  critic  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  writ¬ 
ing  of  trends  in  United  States  literature  and 
recognizing  that  European  influence  has  not 
entirely  disappeared,  affirms  that  with  its  decline 
we  have  become  more  aware  of  ourselves,  and 
that  as  a  result  America’s  attraction  for  her  sons 
has  increased  considerably.  While  we  hojje  that 


Europe,  which  still  has  much  to  say  to  us,  may 
once  again  revive  her  cultural  message,  we  hail 
with  rejoicing  this  affirmation  of  the  .American 
that  is  becoming  so  evident  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  continent. 

Inter-.American  cooperation  in  tasks  of  the 
intellect,  in  the  arts,  and  in  education,  offers  great 
and  unlimited  possibilities.  Nothing  can  be  more 
helpful  to  the  future  of  Pan  .Americanism  than 
this  desire  for  cultural  and  intellectual  collabora¬ 
tion,  this  enthusiasm  for  everything  that  deals 
with  the  spirit  and  beauty  that  bring  together  so 
many  .Americans.  The  true  substance  of  Pan 
■Americanism  must  be  fed  with  sympathy,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  profound  mutual  understanding  of  the 
culture  of  every  nation  on  the  continent. 

In  its  program,  the  Pan  .American  Union  plans 
to  promote  intensively  inter-.American  cultural 
coojK’ration.  To  stimulate,  guide,  and  coordinate 
it,  the  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-.American 
System  includes  the  principles  that  inspire  such 
cooperation  and  proposes  the  creation  of  a 
council  and  a  piermanent  committee.  We  are 
also  preparing  the  necessary  expansion  of  our 
Division  of  Intellectual  Coojjeration,  with  the 
conviction  that  accomplishment  of  this  program 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  possible  services  to  the 
culture,  progress,  and  unity  of  the  .Americas. 

I  should  like  to  close  with  some  illuminating 
thoughts  of  the  great  and  wise  .American  Leo 
Stanton  Rowe,  whose  words  are  like  a  familiar  and 
beloved  echo  within  these  walls:  “Let  us  endeavor 
to  bring  men  nearer  to  each  other,  and  to  achieve 
a  closer  accord  among  our  peoples  in  the  field 
of  spiritual  relations.  America  has  a  wonderful 
fertility  and  diversity  of  ideas.  Let  us  live  ever 
closer  to  those  ideas  which  we  share;  let  us  bring 
about  more  often  a  meeting  of  our  minds;  let 
us  build  each  day  more  solid  foundations  and  a 
more  lofty  structure  for  the  joint  abode  of  our 
Pan  American  spirit.  Joint  action  will  always 
grow  out  of  the  high  and  steadfast  community 
of  thought  of  the  American  nations.  Let  us  bend 
all  our  efforts  to  that  end,  and  we  shall  have 
made  our  greatest  contribution  to  peace  and 
happiness,  and  given  the  greatest  imp>etus  to  the 
advance  of  our  American  civilization.” 

In  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  homage 
rendered  him  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  States,  Dr.  Parra  replied; 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Director  General: 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  thus  received 
at  this  spiecial  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
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the  Pan  American  Union,  “home" — as  you  have 
so  aptly  said,  Mr.  Chairman — “of  American 
solidarity.” 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  Board  for  this  homage 
to  Ecuador,  whose  foreign  p>olicy  has  always, 
since  the  dawn  of  independence,  been  character* 
ized  by  adherence  to  the  principles  of  fraternity 
and  solidarity  among  the  peoples  of  America. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  generous 
praise  of  me,  and  I  appreciate  it  the  more  because 
it  comes  from  such  an  eminent  jurist,  brilliant 
professor,  and  learned  diplomat. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  again,  profoundly  and 
with  deep  emotion,  for  all  that  you  have  said 
about  my  country;  with  the  generous  hand  of  a 
master,  you  have  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  its 
spirit,  its  soul,  and  its  culture. 

It  is,  actually,  in  cultural  aspects  that  we  must 
seek  the  greatness  of  our  peoples.  It  is  by  means 
of  culture  and  esthetic  feeling  that  we  can  exert 
a  beneficent  influence  on  the  destiny  ot  the  world. 

As  you  have  so  well  said,  “Inter-American 
cooperation  in  the  tasks  of  the  intelligence,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  education,  offers  great  and  unlimited 
possibilities.  .  .  The  true  substance  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  must  be  fed  with  sympathy,  knowledge, 
and  profound  mutual  understanding  of  the  culture 
of  every  nation  on  the  continent.” 

So  that  the  Inter-American  System  may  de¬ 
velop,  and  its  work  be  productive  of  good  for 
the  States  that  compiose  it  and  for  the  world  in 
general,  I  believe  that  in  the  attainment  of  its 
ends  it  should  keep  in  mind  certain  principles 
of  policy,  that  I  call  inclusiveness,  universality, 
and  particularity. 

As  for  inclusiveness,  the  Inter-American  System 
should  be  really  continental.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  the  System  embraces  all  the  geographically 
linked  States  of  the  hemisphere.  This  means  that 
Canada  too  should  participate  in  the  Inter- 
American  System,  and  that  it  should  be  enriched 
eventually  by  the  cooperation  of  other  p>eoples 
of  the  hemsiphcre  as  they  achieve  sovereignty. 

The  principle  of  universality  should  be  pursued 
by  taking  care  that  the  American  regional  system 
interferes  in  no  way  with  full  development  of  the 
world  organization:  regional  systems  ought  to 
act,  in  an  effective  manner,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  whose  progress 
should  be  of  fundamental  interest  to  all  of  us, 
and  whose  bases  should  not  be  weakened  in  any 
way. 

And  as  for  the  principle  of  particularity,  the 
Inter- American  System  must  realize  the  special 


solidarity  and  interdependence  that,  for  historic 
reasons,  characterize  certain  nations  of  the 
continent:  I  refer  here  to  the  ties  of  common 
language,  origin,  and  culture  that  unite  indis¬ 
solubly  the  Spanish  American  peoples. 

The  Inter- American  System  will  be  strengthened 
as  it  takes  into  account  these  principles  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  as  it  remains  faithful  to  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  its  constitution,  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  peace,  justice,  cooperation,  and 
solidarity. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Board  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes 
of  the  Union  following  the  special  meeting, 
the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador  and  various 
members  of  the  Embassy  staff  were 
present,  as  well  as  the  Director  General, 
Assistant  Director,  and  Chiefs  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

During  the  unofficial  visit  of  Dr.  Parra, 
who  arrived  in  Washington  on  January 
5,  he  stayed  at  the  Blair-Lee  House  by 
invitation  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  was  accorded  the  honors 
merited  by  his  high  rank.  Dr.  Parra  was 
received,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  by 
President  Truman  and  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  Undersecretary  of 
State  Rol^ert  A.  Lovett.  Other  guests  in¬ 
cluded  several  Latin  American  Ambas¬ 
sadors  in  Washington,  the  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  Ecuador  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  officers. 

On  the  evening  of  January  6  the  ball¬ 
room  of  Shoreham  Hotel,  decorated 
with  the  colors  of  the  Ecuadorean  national 
flag,  was  the  scene  of  a  reception  given 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Parra  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Ecuador  to  the  United  States  and 
Senora  de  Dillon  and  attended  by  many 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  Washington’s  social  and 
diplomatic  circles. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  of  Guate¬ 
mala  have  a  rich  background  of  tradition. 
Their  willingness  to  start  on  a  pilgrimage 
at  any  time  is  an  inherited  right.  Their 
ancestors,  the  Maya  Indians,  were  ad¬ 
dicted  to  pilgrimages,  especially  in  times 
of  stress,  when  great  trouble  came  to  their 
lands.  Then  the  chiefs  would  send  out 
runners  to  call  together  their  people  and 
to  gather  the  best  the  land  offered  in 
precious  articles  of  gold,  ceramics,  and 
jades,  and  above  all,  to  choose  as  beautiful 
a  virgin  as  could  be  found,  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  rain-deities  at  the  sacred  well  in 
Chichen-Itza. 

Enormous  preparations  and  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  people  to  join  in  the  pil¬ 
grimage  were  the  keynotes,  for  surely  this 
pilgrimage  would  placate  the  deity  so 
that  he  would  allow  rain  to  fall  on  a  land 
so  dry  and  parched  that  famine  threatened 
everyone. 

It  was  an  imposing  spectacle.  The  king, 
the  chiefs,  and  high  dignitaries  of  their 


pagan  worship  were  carried  on  much¬ 
decorated  litters,  preceded  by  trumpeters 
announcing  the  coming  of  the  multitude 
and  clearing  the  way.  The  royal  highway 
was  well  paved  with  cobble-stones;  at 
intervals  along  it  shrines  had  been  erected 
on  which  offerings  were  laid.  There  a 
brief  pause  was  made  for  rest  and  food. 

On  arriving  at  Ghichen-Itza  the  pil¬ 
grims  were  received  in  state.  Early  the 
next  morning,  as  the  sun  came  up,  the 
victim  was  anointed  with  herbs  and  dressed 
in  her  most  splendid  garments,  her  hair 
entwined  with  flowers,  and  her  arms  and 
ears  bedecked  with  jewels.  Two  bronzed 
youths  took  the  maiden  in  their  arms,  and 
with  a  powerful  motion  swung  her  far 
out  into  the  cavernous  pool,  while  the 
multitude  gathered  offerings  and  threw 
them  after  her.  The  drums  beat  and  the 
cries  of  the  people  echoed  back  from  the 
forest,  and  so  the  sacrifice  was  consum¬ 
mated.  Surely  the  god  would  grant  the 
people  their  petitions  and  favor  their 


MAP  OF  CENTRAL  AND 
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lands,  for  so  magnificent  an  offering  could 
not  fail  to  please. 

The  pilgrims  tarried  briefly,  only  long 
enough  to  witness  some  rites  in  honor  of 
the  deity,  while  each  one  continued  to 
plead  for  mercy  and  happiness.  They 
left  the  sacred  spot  with  their  souls  filled 
with  peace  and  their  hair  entwined  with 
the  pale  blossoms  of  the  xmehen  nacales 
which  flow’ered  along  the  route. 

This  was  merely  one  of  the  many 
pilgrimages  the  pre-Columbian  Indians 
made  during  their  year.  Now  we  must 
turn  to  the  present  pilgrimages  w'hich  the 
devout  Guatemalans  are  wont  to  make. 

Esquipulas 

As  in  other  times  so  it  is  at  present. 
The  yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  distant 
sanctuary  wherein  is  housed  the  Black 
Christ  of  Esquipulas  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  life  of  all  classes 
of  Guatemalan  citizens.  To  lie  a  proper 
pilgrim,  it  is  the  thing  to  start  after  mid¬ 
night  mass  at  the  cathedral  in  Guatemala 
City.  Groups  of  congenial  people  gather 
ready  for  the  journey;  they  have  large 
palm-leaf  hats  to  shade  the  eyes;  candles 
protected  by  bamboo  splinters;  merchan¬ 
dise  of  all  kinds  to  sell  or  barter  at  the  fair; 
and  last,  not  least,  food  for  the  trip.  One 
amongst  the  many,  a  cofrade  (member  of  a 
cqfradia  for  the  worship  of  the  Christ  of 
Esquipulas),  carries  a  small  glass  case 
wherein  a  replica  of  the  Esquipulas  Christ 
is  placed  and  carefully  covered  from  the 
dust  of  the  road  by  handwoven  textiles. 

Many  are  the  stop-overs  on  the  road; 
many  the  visits  to  the  churches  en  route, 
but  nevertheless  the  group  arrives  in  time 
for  the  celebrations  of  Esquipulas  during 
the  week  beginning  January  8. 

Esquipulas  was  a  pre-Columbian  strong¬ 
hold  governed  by  a  chief  of  that  name, 
who  did  not  oppose  the  Spanish  conquest. 
It  was  also  a  place  of  worship  of  Indian 


idols.  The  friars  changed  this  and  ljuilt 
a  Christian  church,  an  edifice  now  known 
as  El  Calvario.  The  converted  Indians 
grew  cotton  to  pay  their  part  for  the 
image,  which  the  priests  ordered  to  Ije 
made  by  the  renowned  sculptor  Quirio 
Catano.  In  1595  the  sacred  image  was 
ready,  carved  out  of  balsam  wood;  its 
dark  patina  made  it  akin  to  the  humble 
Indians.  Every  year  thousands  of  candles 
in  the  church  help  to  darken  the  patina 
further.  However,  it  was  not  until 
that  the  fame  of  this  image  passed  Ijeyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  village. 

At  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala. 
Fray  Pedro  Pardo  de  Figueroa,  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  acute  ill  health  and  undertook  to 
visit  Esquipulas  and  plead  for  his  cure. 
\  miracle  was  performed,  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  Bishop  erected  the  church  (com¬ 
pleted  in  1758),  wherein  at  the  present  time 
the  miracle-working  Christ  is  housed. 
Under  the  main  altar  the  good  Bishop  is 
buried. 

It  is  a  breath-taking  sight  to  Ijehold  the 
maimed  and  the  crippled,  the  sick  and  the 
old  arrive  in  this  valley.  The  first  view  of 
the  temple  from  all  the  mountain  tops, 
from  all  the  surrounding  hills,  is  the  sign 
for  the  pilgrims  to  stop  and  salute  it 
reverently.  High  mass  is  celebrated  on 
January  15  by  the  Archbishop  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  his  assistants.  The  devout 
participate  with  candles  in  their  hands. 
After  mass  they  visit  the  sacred  image  on 
their  knees  and  kiss  it;  surely  such  faith 
will  have  its  recompense. 

Thousands  of  reliquias — small  silver,  gold, 
or  wax  replicas  of  the  part  of  the  physical 
body  which  has  been  cured — adorn  the 
walls  of  the  temple,  side  by’  side  with 
ancient  paintings.  It  is  the  proper  thing 
to  visit  the  shrine  at  some  time  during  one’s 
life,  and  if  any  vow  to  do  so  has  not  Ijeen 
fulfilled,  it  is  a  sin  of  sins  which  will  be 
punished  in  the  other  world.  Thus  it  is 
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THE  SANCTUARY  OF  ESQUIPULAS 

In  this  magnificent  church,  finished  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  is  the  venerated  image  of  the  Christ  of 
Esquipulas,  which  attracts  pilgrims  from  Mexico  and  all  Central  America. 


not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  young 
people  carrying  litters  on  which  their 
parents  or  decrepit  grandparents  come 
to  fulfill  their  vow  liefore  death.  For 
tiny  babies,  a  few  weeks  old,  carefully 


wrapped  and  swinging  on  the  backs  of 
their  mothers,  thanks  are  rendered  and 
guidance  is  sought.  No  mere  words  can 
describe  the  pathos  of  the  scenes  inside  and 
outside  the  church. 
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THE  CHRIST  OF  ESQUIPULAS 

“In  1595  this  sacred  image  was  ready,  carved  out 
of  balsam  wood;  its  dark  patina  makes  it  akin  to 
the  humble  Indians.” 


The  fair  is  in  full  swing  down  the  main 
street,  and  everybody  attends  to  buy  food, 
candies,  and  typical  mementoes  sold  by 
pilgrims  from  neighboring  countries.  It 
is  de  rigeur  for  the  return  journey  to  trim 
the  broad  palm-leaf  hats  with  moss, 
flowers,  and  gourds  from  this  region. 

When  the  home  village  is  reached, 
rockets  announce  the  return  of  the  pil¬ 
grims,  and  the  cqfradia  (sodality)  solemnly 
deposits  its  charge  in  the  cojradia  house, 
where  the  devout  who  have  been  unable 
to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  may  come  to 
render  homage. 

Motor  transportation  and  airplanes  com¬ 


bine  to  simplify  travel  to  the  sanctuary, 
but  the  good  Christ  does  not  look  with 
favor  on  modern  transportation,  so  easy, 
so  rapid,  with  no  time  for  reflection  or 
penitence.  So  it  is  Ijest  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  on  foot  and  thus  attain  a 
blessing  and  the  fulfillment  of  one’s 
wishes. 


Chiantla 

The  most  beautiful  spot  in  Guatemala, 
the  village  of  Chiantla  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  tall  Cuchumatan  mountains. 
Early  in  the  16th  century  the  Dominican 
friars  arrived  here  and  erected  a  temple 
wherein  was  worshipped  the  Virgen  de 
Candelaria  (Our  Lady  of  the  Purifica¬ 
tion).  They  instituted  a  yearly  fair  and 
pilgrimage  to  this  miracle-w'orking  image. 

Almost  a  century  later  the  Dominican 
friars  handed  over  their  diocese  to  the 
Brothers  of  Mercy,  who  kept  up  the  pious 
tradition  of  their  predecessors.  Through 
the  centuries  the  worship  of  the  V’irgen 
de  Candelaria  has  gained  in  fame,  and 
yearly  during  the  first  week  in  February 
great  activity  blossoms  forth  in  this  quiet 
village.  Indians  as  well  as  the  ladinos 
(people  having  a  small  or  large  percentage 
of  mixed  blood,  especially  white)  congre¬ 
gate  for  this  pilgrimage,  so  as  to  be 
present  on  Candlemas,  the  second  of 
February,  which  is  the  day  of  this  Virgin. 

It  is  a  most  typical  and  satisfying 
Guatemalan  pilgrimage,  for  the  Indians 
that  pour  down  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  where  their  villages  are  hidden 
in  little  valleys  and  crevices  of  the  high 
mountains,  seldom  have  contact  with  out¬ 
siders.  At  this  fair  highlanders  and  low- 
landers  look  surreptitiously  at  each  other. 
Even  in  the  church’s  sacred  precincts 
neither  will  condescend  to  acknowledge 
even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
other,  but  it  affords  them  much  satisfaction 
to  meet  on  this  great  occasion. 
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The  image  of  Nuestra  Sehora  de 
Candelaria  is  imposing.  Her  Ijenign  coun¬ 
tenance  looks  down  upon  her  people. 
The  life-sized  figure,  enveloped  in  a  silver 
mantle;  her  silv'er  crown  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  jewels;  the  altar  ablaze  with  candles 
and  flowers  of  all  hues  that  vie  with  the 
colors  of  tribal  costumes,  as  each  group 
of  Indians  kneels  in  silent  devotion  hold¬ 
ing  large  or  small  candles  flickering  in 
the  surcharged  atmosphere  of  the  church — 
these  make  a  sight  never  forgotten. 

Many  legends  have  Ijeen  woven  around 
this  \"irgin.  One  well-known  one  states 
that  the  silver  mantle  was  the  offering  of 
a  wealthy  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Al- 
mengor.  His  silver  mines  in  the  heart  of 
the  Cuchumatan  mountains  had  yielded  a 
fortune.  In  his  old  age  he  decided  to 
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SHRINE  .\T  CHI.ANTL.A 

The  village  of  Chiantla  is  set  at  the  foot  of  tall 
mountains,  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Guatemala. 


revisit  the  country  of  his  birth,  so  he 
made  a  last  inspjection  of  his  mines. 
While  deep  in  the  tunnel  of  his  most 
precious  mine,  a  Negro  slave  appeared 
to  him,  and  urgently  beckoned  him  to 
come  outside.  He  followed,  and  as  he 
reached  the  open  air,  a  tremendous  noise 
followed  him  from  the  tunnel  as  the  mine 
caved  in.  Almengor,  terror-stricken, 
looked  around  for  the  slave  to  give  thanks 
for  his  salv'ation,  but  the  Negro  had 
disappeared. 

Almengor  rushed  to  the  church  and 
knelt  in  thanksgiving  at  the  feet  of  the 
V’irgin,  w’ho  had  miraculously  saved  him. 
He  then  and  there  promised  that  before 
leaving  for  Spain  he  would  donate  the 
silver  from  his  other  mines  for  her  gar¬ 
ments.  The  pious  inhabitants  around 
Chiantla  attributed  this  miracle  to  their 
X’irgin  and  her  fame  spread  farther  and 
farther  into  the  country.  This  is  at 
present  the  most  thronged  of  all  pil¬ 
grimages. 

San  Felipe 

In  a  dense  humid  forest  in  the  lowlands 
the  Spaniards  established,  in  the  early 
days  after  the  Conquest,  the  small  village 
of  San  Juan  El  Perdido.  As  usual,  the 
church  was  the  most  imposing  building 
in  the  place;  though  small,  it  was  of 
typical  colonial  architecture  and  its  white 
walls  amidst  the  forest  were  picturesque. 

This  building  housed  an  image  of  Jesus 
Sepultado  (Christ  Entombed)  which  the 
devout  friars  claimed  to  have  miraculous 
powers.  The  inhabitants  Ijelieved  this  too, 
for  their  devotion  had  more  than  once 
been  recompensed  with  help. 

In  1670  a  plague  of  vampires  destroyed 
humans  and  animals  but  this  was  only 
a  Ijeginning,  since  very  soon  several 
earthquakes  leveled  the  town’s  buildings. 
The  remaining  inhabitants,  after  burying 
their  dead  and  kneeling  in  devotion  in 
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THE  CHURCH  AT  CHAJUL 

Fourteen  thousand  Indians  bring  their  crafts  for 
sale  at  the  fair  in  Chajui  the  second  Friday  in 
Lent. 

the  ruins  of  the  church,  took  their  be¬ 
loved  image  and  started  out  in  search  of  a 
new  place  to  settle.  It  was  a  heart¬ 
breaking  pilgrimage  this  handful  of  devout 
Indians  undertook;  they  forded  rivers, 
they  climljed  tall  mountains,  they  walked 
over  hot  lava  beds  near  the  volcanoes,  and 
finally  found  peace  and  comfort  in  a 
suburb  of  the  capital,  La  May  .\uhle  y  la 
May  Leal  Ciudad  de  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. 

Being  granted  permission,  they  settled 
at  San  Felipe  and  erected  a  small  chapel 
wherein  they  placed  their  sacred  figure. 
Years  passed  peacefully,  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  had  gone  to  their  long  rest,  but 
Our  Lord  of  San  Felipe  gathered  around 
him  thousands  of  pilgrims.  A  fire  started 
by  one  of  the  numerous  candles  ruined  the 
church,  but  the  chapel  was  reconstructed. 


In  1917  heavy  earthquakes  destroyed 
the  church  and  a  strong  new  edifice  was 
built;  it  is  supposedly  a  small  replica  of  the 
cathedral  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  The  fame 
of  Jesus  Sepultado  has  also  spread  with  the 
years,  and  the  first  Friday  in  Lent  has 
Nearly  become  a  day  when  everyone  must 
undertake  the  trip  to  worship  at  this 
shrine.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reach,  for  it 
is  near  the  city  of  .Antigua  (the  former 
capital),  and  also  not  far  from  the  modern 
capital,  Guatemala  de  la  Asuncion,  or 
Guatemala  City,  a  favorite  place  for 
tourists.  They  should  not  miss  this  pil¬ 
grimage  and  fair,  with  its  numerous  sales 
of  crafts,  sweetmeats,  and  many  trinkets 
especially  made  for  this  occasion. 

Chajui 

The  pilgrimage  and  fair  at  Chajui  to 
visit  El  Cristo  del  Golgota  on  the  second 
Friday  in  Lent  are  indeed  a  must  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  see  an  Indian 
pilgrimage  and  festival  at  its  best. 

The  village  of  Chajui  is  an  almost  for¬ 
gotten  place  during  the  part  of  the  year 
when  the  roads  are  impassable  and  the 
rains  make  the  Sierra  impossible  to  climb. 
Thus  when  this  festival  arrives,  it  is  a 
great  occasion.  Indians  of  the  I.xil  race 
foregather  to  honor  this  Christ  to  whom 
many  miracles  have  been  attributed.  The 
spectacular  red  home-spun  and  home- 
woven  textiles  worn  by  the  devout  are 
beyond  description.  The  fair,  where  more 
or  less  14,000  Indians  bring  their  crafts 
for  sale,  is  a  beehive  of  activity  until  late 
at  night.  The  devout  enter  the  church 
several  times  a  day.  At  this  season  the 
strong-scented  Flor  de  Dolores  graces  all 
the  hillsides  and  the  pious  gather  branches 
of  this  flower  and  pine  needles  to  place  at 
the  feet  of  their  Christ. 

Since  the  pilgrims  have  long  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeing  two  large  figures 
flanking  the  Christ  on  the  altar,  they  do 
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not  find  anything  incongruous  in  the 
uniforms  in  which  these  figures  are  decked 
out.  They  were  the  gift  of  a  grateful 
tailor,  after  the  Christ  of  Golgotha  had 
worked  a  miracle  in  restoring  his  health. 


Xear  the  village  of  this  name  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  there  is  a  small  chapel  which 
can  be  spied  for  many  miles.  A  dark 
Christ,  the  semblance  of  the  one  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Esquipulas,  is  considered  to  be 
miracle-working.  On  January  15,  and 
thence  on  to  Holy  Week,  pilgrims  arrive 
and  climb  the  hill  to  render  homage  to 
this  figure. 

Its  fame  has  spread  and  people  make  the 
difficult  journey  from  far-off  settlements 
near  the  great  Lake  Izabal,  or  from  the 
unknown  forests  of  El  Peten,  thinking 
nothing  of  many  days’  walking  to  reach 
this  shrine. 

Its  fame  was  enhanced  even  more  when 
a  woman  in  search  of  health  exclaimed  at 
the  door  of  the  shrine,  “It  certainly  is  not 
worth  climbing  this  hill  to  pay  homage  to 
a  Christ  whose  powers  are  doubtful.” 
No  sooner  said  than  the  woman  fell  dead 
at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  people 
were  convinced  that  this  had  happened 
fiecause  she  had  blasphemed. 

Ayutla 

This  small  village,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  gains 
importance  yearly  on  the  first  Friday  of 
Lent,  when  the  fair  and  pilgrimage  take 
place  and  Mexicans  and  Guatemalans 
arrive  to  worship  the  Cristo  de  las  Tres 
Caidas*  in  the  village  chapel  at  the  end 
of  its  only  w'ide  street. 

The  very  warm  climate  induces  the 
pilgrims  to  rest  in  their  hammocks  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  during  the  day. 

'  Christ  who  has  fallen  thrice — a  reference  to  Christ's 
sufferings  on  his  way  to  crucifixion. 


At  night  activity  buzzes  around  the  vil¬ 
lage  square  and  the  church.  Pine-needles 
strewn  on  the  ground  scent  the  air,  and 
the  dev'out  kneeling  with  their  candles  lit 
are  indeed  a  sight  for  weary  eyes. 

The  pilgrimage  is  one  of  penance  that 
the  multitude  have  carried  out.  It  is  no 
easy  endeavor  to  reach  this  place  on  foot, 
crossing  streams  and  traversing  forest 
trails,  and  the  heat  makes  progress 
advisable  only  at  night. 

Returning  pilgrims  are  easily  recognized 
by  their  large  palm-leaf  hats  that  give 
them  shade  and  the  typical  foliage  which 
adorns  this  headgear,  demonstrating  to 
all  who  care  to  look  that  the  faithful  have 
once  more  been  on  this  pilgrimage  and 
are  returning  to  their  homes,  quite  secure 
that  for  at  least  one  year  their  home  and 
village  will  be  blessed. 

Taxisco 

A  small  nondescript  ladino  village,  not 
far  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  this  has  been 
a  spot  for  pilgrimages  during  the  Esquipu¬ 
las  season  for  people  who  are  not  able  to 
reach  the  other  side  of  the  country,  and 
are  devoted  to  the  Esquipulas  Christ. 

It  is  stated  in  ancient  documents  that  in 
1695  the  cofradia  of  the  Christ  of  Es¬ 
quipulas  was  begun  in  this  village.  The 
miracle-working  pow’crs  of  the  local  image 
soon  gained  fame,  and  pilgrimages  to  this 
village  were  instituted.  When  the  church 
was  damaged  by  fire  and  the  sacred  images 
were  hastily  installed  in  an  oratory  on  the 
village  green,  the  thatched  roof  of  the  new 
shelter  also  burned.  Despite  damage  to 
the  other  figures,  the  famous  Christ  did  not 
suffer  at  all,  and  a  church  was  built  on  a 
Spanish-colonial  plan  to  house  Him. 

In  artistic  value  this  image  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  Esquipulas,  but  it 
has  served  its  purpose  throughout  the 
years.  However,  in  1946  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion  occurred.  The  faithful  who  had 
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A  GUATEMALAN  RELIGIOUS  PROCESSION 

The  colors  of  tribal  costumes  vie  with  flowers  of  all  hues  when  the  Indians  kneel  before  the  church  altar 

ablaze  with  candles. 


gathered  on  the  last  Friday  in  Lent  beheld 
from  the  nave  of  the  church  a  white  face 
depicted  on  the  dark  torso  of  the  Christ — 
no  less  than  a  semblance  of  the  Divino 
Rostra  (The  Divine  Face).  Great  ex¬ 
citement,  much  acclaim,  enormous  de¬ 
votion  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  thousands  poured  daily  from  all 
directions  into  the  village  to  behold  this 
miracle  and  make  conjectures  as  to  its 
significance. 

The  road  to  Taxisco,  always  a  thing  of 


beauty,  is  especially  lovely  during  the 
months  of  the  tropical  springs — November 
and  June — when  morning  glories  in  every 
conceivable  hue  cover  the  landscape  like 
a  huge  counterpane.  Birds  of  all  colors 
fly  from  tree  to  tree  looking  for  shelter 
from  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun;  the 
crystal  water  of  the  many  streams  busy 
on  their  way  to  mingle  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  a  fisherman’s  paradise.  So 
the  pilgrimage  to  Taxisco  is  not  a  hard 
undertaking. 
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Plant  Fibers  in  Latin  America 

BRITTAIN  B.  ROBINSON 
Division  of  Fiber  Plants,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
sponsoring  several  economic  surveys  in 
an  effort  to  improve  living  standards  and 
advance  prosperity  throughout  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Completed  studies  in¬ 
clude  those  connected  with  the  production 
of  cacao,  oil  plants,  and  fiber  plants  other 
than  cotton.  The  studies  are  of  immediate 
interest  because  of  the  critical  and  strategic 
importance  that  these  crops  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  war  period,  an  importance 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  numerous  small  enterprises 
throughout  the  Latin  American  republics. 

A  study  in  reference  to  the  status  and 
future  production  potentialities  of  plant 
fiber  industries  other  than  cotton  through¬ 
out  the  Latin  American  countries  was 
conducted  in  the  latter  half  of  1947.  A 
report  was  prepared  for  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States 
which  meets  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  March 
30,  1948.  This  article  brings  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  readers  of  the  Bulletin  the  fact  that 
the  filjer  study  has  been  made  and  points 
out  some  of  its  objectives  and  conclusions. 

The  fiber  survey  is  timely  in  relationship 
to  the  shortages  of  fibers  throughout  the 
world  at  this  time.  Latin  America  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  imports  of  jute  fiber 
and  its  products  from  India  to  package  its 
agricultural  and  mineral  products.  The 
curtailment  of  jute  production  in  India 
so  as  to  grow  food  crops  for  the  increasing 
population  and  the  current  disturbed  con¬ 
ditions  brought  about  by  the  division  of 
the  country  into  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan 


and  the  Dominion  of  India  (Hindustan) 
have  created  an  uncertain  picture  in 
reference  to  the  future  availability  of  this 
important  product  to  Latin  America. 
Furthermore,  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
abaca  (Manila  hemp)  industry  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  loss  of  the 
abaca  and  the  sisal  industries  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  have  brought 
about  extremely  serious  shortages  in  abaca 
fiber  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  a 


Courtesy  of  United  Fruit  Company 


abacA 

Plantations  of  abaci,  a  relative  of  the  banana, 
were  started  in  Central  America  during  the  war 
because  of  the  serious  shortage  of  this  fiber. 
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t'SOA — Forritn.Acricultural  K*^atioD!*  photiNcraph 


CLEANING  ABACA 

The  machine  used  to  clean  the 
fibers  in  the  leaf-stem  was 
imported  from  the  Philippines 
to  Ecuador. 


deficient  supply  of  high-grade  sisal  fiber. 
The  slowness  with  which  the  Eastern  Hem¬ 
isphere  countries  are  returning  to  normal 
conditions  has  prolonged  the  period  of 
shortages  of  these  important  filjers  and 
has  emphasized  the  need  of  analyzing  the 
production  requirement  and  supplies  of 
such  fibers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  well  known  that  efforts  were  made 
during  the  war  to  expand  the  production 
of  jute  and  various  other  fibers  in  Br''zil, 
of  flax  in  Peru  and  Chile,  and  of  abaca  in 
several  Central  American  countries.  It 
is  time  to  evaluate  the  conditions  which 
may  make  it  desirable  to  discontinue  these 
operations  or  to  continue  them  on  the 
present  production  basis  or  on  a  larger 
scale. 

Latin  American  countries  are  fortunate 
in  having  had  at  the  beginning  of  World 
W  ar  H  many  small  cordage  and  textile 
industries  which  served  as  a  nucleus  for 
expansion  to  considerably  larger  enter¬ 
prises  through  the  experience  and  know¬ 
how  of  individuals.  Furthermore,  the 
Latin  American  people  showed  commend¬ 
able  initiative  in  providing  from  their 
own  machine-shops  additional  equipment 


which  formerly  was  considered  obtain- 
able  only  through  imports  from  foreign 
countries.  However,  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  fiber  industries  are  iso¬ 
lated  from  industrial  areas  and  are 
relatively  primitive.  Great  opportunities 
exist  to  improve  such  industries  and  set 
up  many  of  them  on  a  more  permanent 
basis,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  respective  country. 

In  e.xecuting  the  study,  a  field  survey 
was  made  of  many  of  the  small  fiber  in¬ 
dustries  throughout  Latin  America.  The 
time  element  involved  in  making  this 
survey  and  preparing  the  report  to  comply 
with  the  deadline  for  the  presentation  of 
the  report  to  the  Bogota  Conference  cre¬ 
ated  many  difficulties  in  carrying  through 
the  study.  Few  people  may  realize  that 
the  filjer  industries  are  not  located  in 
readily  accessible  places.  For  instance,  the 
abaca  plantings  in  four  Latin  American 
countries  are  all  in  coastal  areas  and 
can  Ije  reached  only  by  side  trips  from  the 
capital  cities  or  by  boat.  The  jute,  caroa, 
phormium,  and  sisal  industries  in  Brazil 
are  many  miles  away  from  main-traveled 
routes  and,  in  most  cases,  accessible  only 
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through  automobile  travel  over  semi- 
improved  roads. 

Efforts  made  by  various  Latin  American 
individuals  to  cooperate  and  help  make  it 
possible  for  the  field  investigator  to  visit 
many  of  the  isolated  fiber  industries 
created  a  pleasing  environment  for  the 
work,  which  stimulated  continued  inter¬ 
est  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objectives. 

.\11  Latin  American  countries  arc  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  the  production  or 
utilization  of  filjers  used  for  packaging  their 
agricultural  and  mineral  products.  This 
common  interest  and  need  throughout  the 
Pan  American  republics  arc  believed 
greater  and  far  more  important  than  any 
other  combination  of  factors  connected 
with  other  fiber  crops.  The  consumption 
of  fibers  used  in  packaging  material  in  the 
Latin  American  republics  is  approximately 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  fibers 
consumed  in  the  production  of  cordage  and 
twines.  The  respective  annual  require¬ 
ments  and  consumption  of  the  Latin 
.American  republics  are  approximately 
182,000  metric  tons  of  bagging  material 
and  50,000  metric  tons  of  cordage  material. 
The  amount  of  material  used  in  bags 
represents  about  12  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
production  of  jute  fiber,  or  ranges  from 
approximately  40  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  for 
similar  purposes.  The  cordage  require¬ 
ments  represent  about  one-third  of  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States,  or 
possibly  more,  for  cordage  products  are 
manufactured  by  handicraft  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  pro¬ 
duction  statistics. 

The  amount  of  hard  fibers  produced  by 
Latin  American  Republics  is  seven  times 
larger  than  the  production  of  soft  fibers 
for  packaging  material.  It  is  necessary 
to  import  large  quantities  of  soft  fibers  into 
Latin  America,  but  the  republics  are  large 
exporters  of  hard  fibers.  They  have  avail¬ 


able  for  annual  export  approximately 
128,000  metric  tons  of  unmanufactured 
hard  fibers  and  18,000  metric  tons  of 
manufactured  hard-fiber  products.  These 
amounts  together  approximately  equal 
the  immediate  prewar  import  require¬ 
ments  of  the  L'nited  States  for  hard  fibers. 
Trade  in  this  commodity  would  greatly 
stimulate  hemispheric  commerce  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  producing  countries  if 
the  United  States  were  interested  in  such 
purchases.  L’nfortunately,  the  quality'  of 
the  products  is  not  all  that  might  be  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  quality 
and  marketing  grades  of  Latin  American 
fibers  to  conform  to  standards  of  products 
available  in  other  world  markets  and  thus 
stimulate  United  States  purchases  from 
Latin  America. 

The  Latin  American  countries  which 
consume  the  largest  amounts  of  cordage 
are  self-sufficient  in  reference  to  hard- 


HENEQUEN 

Henequen,  grown  chiefly  in  Yucatan  and  Cuba, 
produces  a  hard  fiber  from  which  binder  twine 
is  made. 
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fiber  production  and  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  for  cordage  production.  Only  a  few 
countries,  including  Bolivia,  Nicaragua. 
Honduras,  Paraguay,  and  Panama,  are 
deficient  in  manufacutirng  capacity,  but 
their  needs  are  relatively  small.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  countries  of  Latin  America 
are  deficient  in  soft-filjer  production. 
Mexico,  El  Salvador,  Colombia,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  use  hard-fil)er  sacks  made  from 
domestically  grown  and  manufactured 
hard  fillers.  In  addition,  several  other 
countries,  including  Brazil,  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  and  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  have  installed  equipment 
for  manufacturing  soft  fibers  into  bags, 
using  imported  and  some  domestically 
grown  fillers  as  well. 

The  continued  production  and  improve¬ 


ment  of  Latin  American  fibers  may  go  far 
toward  strengthening  inter-American  trade 
and  furthering  hemispheric  solidarity. 
The  strengthening  of  hemispheric  rela¬ 
tions  in  trade  as  a  Western  Hemisphere 
policy  undoubtedly  would  stimulate  the 
production  of  bagging  fibers.  The  United 
States,  which  has  the  need  and  offers  the 
biggest  markets  for  Latin  American  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  not  likely  to  be  entirely  unin¬ 
terested  in  future  policies  affecting  the 
production  of  these  fibers.  The  immense 
need  for  fillers  which  the  United  States 
so  recently  experienced  in  World  War  II, 
as  well  as  its  needs  in  peace,  make  it 
inevitable  that  the  United  States  will 
maintain  a  benevolent  attitude  toward 
greater  production  of  fibers  in  Latin 
American  countries. 


MAKING  B.\GS  FOR  SALVADOREAN  COFFEE 
All  Latin  American  countries  are  interested  in  fibers  for  packaging  their  agricultural  and  mineral  products. 


The  Earthquake  Problem  in  the  Western 

Hemisphere 


EDWARD  P.  HOLLIS 


Seismological  Representative,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  American  Republics  Program 


Essentials  of  a  constructive  earthquake  program 
Jor  the  Western  Hemisphere 


In  order  to  cof)e  with  the  earthquake 
problem  adequately  it  appears  essential 
that  effort  should  be  directed  along  the 
following  lines. 

1.  Collection  of  non-instrumental 
DATA. — Some  countries  have  made  a 
definite  effort  to  organize  a  repiorting 
system  for  earthquake  information.  This 
type  of  data  is  collected  by  sending  out 
to  volunteer  cooperative  observers  printed 
questionnaire  cards.  The  observers  com¬ 
plete  these  forms  and  return  them  to  the 
official  seismological  service,  which  is  then 
able  to  evaluate  the  earthquake  intensity 
at  any  given  place.  Data  can  be  obtained 
by  this  means  at  relatively  little  expense 
and  can  yield  an  amazing  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  location  and 
intensities  of  felt  shocks.  Even  when  some 
seismographs  are  available,  non-instru¬ 
mental  information  is  still  extremely  use¬ 
ful,  because  such  a  system,  if  adequately 
organized,  can  provide  far  more  detailed 
coverage  than  would  ever  be  possible  with 
instruments  alone. 

2.  Collection  of  instrumental 
DATA. — The  data  so  far  acquired  on  ground 
motions  during  destructive  earthquakes 
are  only  a  beginning  and  far  more  infor¬ 
mation  is  required  before  engineers  can 
determine  adequately  the  forces  against 
which  they  must  provide  in  an  engineering 
design.  These  data  are  difficult  to  obtain. 


If  a  strong  motion  instrument  is  to  record 
really  destructive  ground  motion,  it  must 
be  near  the  epicenter.  Since  the  epicen- 
tral  locations  vary  greatly  for  different 
shocks  in  any  general  seismic  region,  it  is 
very  necessary  for  the  recording  instru¬ 
ments  to  be  thoroughly  distributed  over 
the  zone;  otherwise,  there  may  not  be 
an  instrument  near  enough  to  an  epicenter 
to  yield  a  record  of  engineering  value. 
Closer  spacing  of  instruments  will  be 
possible  if  less  expensive  types  of  strong 
motion  seismographs  are  devised.  At 
present  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
is  working  on  the  development  of  such 
equipment,  which  will  make  possible  the 
acquisition  of  data  much  more  rapidly 
than  has  been  possible  with  a  relatively 
few  costly  instruments. 

New  sensitive  seismograph  stations  are 
urgently  needed  so  that  all  shocks,  includ¬ 
ing  very  light  disturbances,  can  be  located 
accurately,  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating 
regional  seismicity  and  extending  our 
knowledge  of  earthquake  causes. 

3.  Improvement  of  construction  prac¬ 


tices  and  formulation  of  building 


CODES. — Construction  practices  in  the 
various  countries  must  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  in  order  to  determine  just  how  existing 
methods  can  be  modified  to  give  reasonable 
assurance  against  serious  damage,  with  a 
minimum  increase  in  cost  of  construction. 
Model  studies  can  be  used  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  work.  The  findings  should  be 
embodied  in  building  codes  and  strictly 
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enforced.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
checking  engineering  design  as  well  as  for 
inspection  of  structures  while  under  con¬ 
struction.  Such  regulations  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
which  are  nothing  more  than  death  traps. 
The  formulation  and  enforcement  of  ade¬ 
quate  earthquake  code  provisions  is  admit¬ 
tedly  a  large  undertaking,  but  the  hazard 
cannot  lie  removed  to  any  extent  without 
making  the  seismic  provisions  mandatory. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal  code. 
It  is  consequently  far  preferable  to  com¬ 
plete  a  cede  and  place  it  in  operation  with 
the  understanding  that  revisions  can  take 
place  as  required  to  make  it  more  workable 
and  more  equitable.  One  of  the  difTicult 
problems  in  evolving  a  satisfactory  earth¬ 
quake  code  is  the  zoning  of  a  country', 
because  danger  is  usually  greater  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  However,  unless 
the  earthquake  history  of  a  country  is 
fully  known,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
assign  a  probability  value  to  any  given 
region.  Clearly,  countries  with  no  com¬ 
plete  earthquake  history  should  compile 
such  data  as  soon  as  possible.  Data  from 
the  sensitive  type  of  seismograph  can  be 
very  helpful  in  determining  the  boundaries 
of  these  seismically  active  zones. 

4.  Geological  investigations. — Elab¬ 
orate  geological  studies  are  vital  to  a  con¬ 
structive  earthquake  program.  Specialists 
in  tectonic  geology,  that  is,  on  the  phenom¬ 
ena  inv'olved  in  deformations  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  should  undertake  the  correlation  of 
existing  geological  information  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  the  seismic  belts.  This 
work  should  be  supplemented  as  necessary 
by  original  geological  investigations  in 
areas  for  which  the  available  data  are  in¬ 
sufficient.  Publication  of  results  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  great  scientific  and  practical  value. 

5.  Geophysical  investigations. — Care¬ 


ful  surveys,  involving  triangulation  and 
leveling,  along  a  known  fault  before  and 
after  an  earthquake  have  shown  the  de¬ 
tailed  characteristics  of  the  permanent 
horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  earthquake.  Of  course, 
in  cases  where  a  fault  fracture  extends  to 
the  surface  with  a  definite  offset,  as  in 
figure  5,  such  permanent  changes  are 
apparent  without  the  aid  of  surveying 
instruments.  Since  the  accumulation  of 
stress  in  the  earth’s  crust  preceding  a  major 
shock  must  produce  some  distortion  at  the 
surface  before  actual  fracturing  occurs,  it 
has  been  thought  that  frequently  repeated 
surveys  in  the  vicinity  of  active  faults  may 
succeed  in  disclosing  just  what  portions  of 
the  faults  are  being  stressed,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  where  the  next  earthquake  may  occur. 
In  order  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  method, 
data  must  be  collected  over  long  periods 
in  many  different  regions.  The  method 
has  sufficient  promise  to  justify  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense. 

Measurements  of  the  intensity  of  gravity 
arc  needed  to  understand  more  fully  the 
cause  of  earthquakes.  Abnormal  values 
of  gravity  intensity  are  encountered  in 
regions  of  extreme  crustal  deformation. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
Gravitational  anomalies  in  these  regions 
are  theoretically  due  to  the  forcing  of  the 
lighter  upper  rocks  to  greater  depths  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  crustal  folding.  It  is 
consequently  highly  desirable  to  carry 
out  elaborate  gravity  studies  in  seismic 
zones  in  order  to  clarify  further  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  gravity  anomalies  to  seismic 
activity.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  results  would  be  of  great  value  in 
more  accurately  determining  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  known  seismic  zones,  either  land 
or  sea;  also,  potentially  active  regions  not 
yet  recognized  might  be  detected. 
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Summary 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  have  been  touched  upon: 

1.  The  geographical  distribution  of  se¬ 
vere  earthquakes  in  North,  Central,  and 
South  America  has  been  emphasized. 
This  distribution  is  such  that  few  of  the 
American  Republics  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  earthquake  problem.  Brief  mention 
has  also  Ijeen  made  of  the  relation  of 
earthquakes  to  volcanic  activity  and  to 
mountain  building. 

2.  The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
severe  earthquakes  have  been  discussed. 
Direct  damage  is  due  to  intense  ground 
motion.  Indirect  damage  may  result  from 
seismic  sea  waves,  severe  landslides,  and 
conflagrations.  Attention  has  also  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  fault  displacements 
c.xtending  to  the  surface  may  raise  havoc 
with  roads,  railways,  and  canals  crossing 
the  line  of  dislocation. 

3.  Three  methods  of  attacking  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  designing  earthquake  resistant 
buildings  were  described.  The  first  con¬ 
sists  of  observations  of  actual  earthquake 
damage.  The  second  consists  in  amassing 
sufficient  records  of  destructive  ground 
motion  so  that  the  engineer  can  judge  the 
maximum  values  of  acceleration  and  dis¬ 
placement  ever  likely  to  occur  for  any 
given  period  of  ground  motion.  The  third 
method  makes  use  of  dynamical  models  of 
engineering  structures  which  are  subjected 
to  simulated  earthquake  motions  on  shak¬ 
ing  tables. 

4.  Recommendations  have  been  made 
for  a  constructive  earthquake  research 
program  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  recommendations  include  facilities 
for  the  collection  of  non-instrumental  data; 
increased  instrumental  equipment  for  ob¬ 
taining  data  on  strong  earthquake  mo¬ 
tions;  new  sensitive  seismograph  stations 
for  delimiting  the  seismic  zones  more  ac¬ 
curately;  thorough  investigation  of  design 


and  construction  procedure  in  the  various 
countries,  aided  by  model  studies,  with  a 
view  of  determining  how  the  existing 
methods  of  construction  can  be  so  modified 
as  to  give  security  against  earthquakes 
with  a  minimum  increase  in  economic 
burden;  incorporation  of  these  principles 
into  mandatory  building  regulations;  and 
detailed  geological  and  geophysical  studies 
of  active  seismic  belts. 
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tion  District.  .\11  other  illustrations  are  from  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  files. 
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Rotary  International  in  Brazil 


Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  host  to  Rotarians 
from  all  parts  of  the  glol^e  when  the  39th 
annual  convention  of  Rotary  Interna¬ 
tional,  a  world-wide  service  organization, 
convenes  in  the  famous  capital  of  Brazil 
from  May  16  to  May  20.  The  theme  is 
solidarity  through  friendship.  The  first 
Rotary  convention  to  l)e  held  south  of  the 
equator,  it  will  bring  to  Rio  more  than 
5,000  Rotarians  and  memliers  of  their 
families  from  North,  South,  and  Central 
America,  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They 
will  be  welcomed  by  Dr.  Waldemar 
Coimbra  Luz,  president  of  the  Rio  Rotary 
Club. 

The  world-famed  lx;auty  of  Rio,  with 
its  story-book  setting  by  the  sea,  its  mag¬ 
nificent  mountains,  and  its  modern  archi¬ 
tecture,  will  provide  the  convention  with 
an  unforgettable  background. 

During  the  days  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  meeting,  the  ship  lanes 
of  the  South  .Atlantic  and  the  air  routes 
over  the  Americas  will  show  a  marked 
increase  in  traffic.  Three  ships  have  been 
chartered  for  Rotarians  and  their  families 
traveling  from  the  United  States  to  Rio. 
The  37,000-ton  liner  Nieuw  Amsterdam, 
flagship  of  the  Holland-America  Line,  will 
anchor  in  Rio’s  famous  harbor  during  the 
week  of  the  convention  to  serve  as  a  floating 
hotel  for  its  passengers.  Leaving  New 


York  City  on  May  3,  it  will  stop  at  St. 
Thomas  in  the  V'irgin  Islands;  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad;  and  Bahia,  Brazil,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Rio  on  May  16.  Leaving  there 
on  May  22,  it  will  return  to  New  York 
City  on  June  3  after  calling  at  Bridgetown 
in  the  Barbados  and  at  Curasao  in  the 
Netherlands  \V'^est  Indies. 

Spiecial  39-day  pre-  and  post-convention 
tours  from  the  United  States  have  been 
arranged  on  two  newly  refitted  ships  of  the 
Moore-McCormack  Lines.  These  trips 
will  include  stops  at  Bahia,  Rio,  and 
Santos,  Brazil;  Montevideo,  Uruguay; 
Buenos  .Aires,  Argentina;  and  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad.  The  first  cruise  leaves 
New'  York  City  on  April  23,  returning 
June  1,  and  the  second  cruise  leaves 
May  5,  returning  June  14,  Rotarians  in 
other  parts  of  the  w'orld  are  also  planning 
trips  to  Rio  which  will  cover  thousands  of 
sea  miles. 

Many  Rotarians  will  travel  to  Rio  by 
air.  Special  direct  flights  to  Rio  have 
been  arranged  by  Pan  .American  Airways 
from  New  York  City,  Miami,  Houston, 
and  Chicago.  From  cities  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  special  air  tours  are  being  arranged 
by  groups  of  Rotary  Clubs. 

For  those  Rotarians  who  desire  to  see 
some  of  the  other  American  countries, 
special  air  tours  have  been  scheduled  by 
the  North  American  Transportation  Com- 
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mittee  of  Rotary  International.  They 
include  stops  in  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Trinidad. 

This  mass  convergence  upon  Rio  in 
May  by  Rotarians  representing  80  differ¬ 
ent  countries  and  geographical  regions  of 
the  world  has  a  serious  purpose  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  of  the  Rotary  organiza¬ 
tion  and  in  the  presentation  of  important 
addresses.  Heading  the  list  of  convention 
speakers  is  General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra, 
President  of  Brazil.  Among  the  other  out¬ 
standing  spieakers  will  Ije  General  Angelo 
Mendes  de  Morals,  Mayor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  the  Honorable  W.  D.  Pawley, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Brazil;  and 
the  Honorable  Lewis  R.  Macgregor, 
Australian  Minister  to  Brazil. 

The  plenary  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Rio’s  impressive  Municipal  Theater.  The 
general  sessions  of  May  18  and  19,  when 
a  similar  program  will  Ije  conducted  simul¬ 
taneously  in  two  different  halls,  will  be  an 
innovation  in  Rotary  conventions.  In 
one,  the  languages  will  be  Portuguese  and 
Spanish,  and  in  the  other,  the  language  will 
be  English.  These  two  programs  will  be 
patterned  after  the  “town  hall”  type  of 
meeting,  and  will  include  open-forum  dis¬ 
cussions  on  matters  of  timely  interest. 

The  convention  will  be  conducted  by  the 
president  of  Rotary  International,  S. 
Kendrick  Guernsey  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Two  past  presidents  from  Latin  America 
will  make  important  contributions  to  the 
program.  They  are  Armando  de  Arruda 
Pereira  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  Fernando 
Carbajal  of  Lima,  Peru. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  convention 
will  be  visits  by  Rotarians  to  the  offices, 
stores,  and  factories  of  Rio  Rotarians  who 
are  engaged  in  businesses  and  professions 
similar  to  their  own. 

The  business  side  of  the  proceedings  will 
include  action  on  Rotary  legislation  and 


Courtesy  of  Hotsry  Interuattuoal 


S.  KENDRICK  GUERNSEY 

President  of  Rotary  International,  1947-48 

the  election  of  the  president  and  other 
international  officers  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948-49. 

Rotary  convention  programs,  however, 
do  not  consist  entirely  of  business  matters, 
and  Rio  Rotarians  are  planning  enter¬ 
tainment  features  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  city’s  world-famed  carnival. 
A  Festa  Brasileira,  a  colorful  celebration 
featuring  Brazilian  music,  dancing,  and 
pageantry,  will  be  staged  one  evening  and, 
later  in  the  week,  a  Festa  Regatta,  a  bril¬ 
liant  nautical  display,  will  be  held  in 
Rio  harbor. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Education  building,  a 
notable  example  of  modern  architecture, 
will  be  found  the  traditional  Rotary 
“House  of  Friendship,”  an  attractive 
lounge  where  Rotarians  and  their  families 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  will 
doubtless  enjoy  many  memorable  experi- 
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ences  in  fellowship  conducive  to  interna¬ 
tional  understanding. 

Since  the  first  Rotary  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Chicago  in  1905,  the  Rotary 
principles  of  friendship  and  service  to 
others  have  spread  throughout  the  world. 
Rotary  membership  stands  at  an  all-time 
high  with  6,358  Rotary  Clubs,  which  have 
a  membership  of  308,000  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  executives  in  80  countries  and 
geographical  regions. 

Rotary  in  Latin  America  has  more  than 
held  its  own  with  the  growth  of  the 
organization  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Beginning  with  the  founding  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1916,  Rotary 
has  spread  to  every  Spanish-  and  Portu¬ 


guese-speaking  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  There  are  now  815  Rotary- 
Clubs  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  with  a 
membership  in  e.xcess  of  21,000.  The 
principal  Rotary  activities  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  include  general  community-betterment 
undertakings,  work  for  crippled  and  under¬ 
privileged  children,  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  camps  for  boys  and  girls, 
assistance  to  students  through  scholar¬ 
ships  and  student  loan  funds,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  high  standards  in  businesses 
and  professions,  and  the  development  of 
international  good  will  and  understanding. 

Such  are  the  aims  that  will  be  furthered 
by  the  meeting  in  A  Cidade  Maravilhosa — 
The  Marvelous  City. 


The  Campaign  Against  the  Locust 

An  Example  of  Inter-American  Cooperation 

GONZALO  BLANCO 

Division  oj  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


.\t  the  Third  Inter-American  Agricultural 
Conference,  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
in  1 945,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  support 
of  international  cooperation  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  extermination  of  agricultural 
pests.  The  last  paragraph  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  reads  as  follows:  “It  is  agreed  that 
an  investigation  be  made  of  the  principal 
migratory  pests  which  can  be  controlled 
in  the  countries  where  they  originate  and 
that,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  nations, 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  combat 
these  pests  effectively.” 

This  resolution  w-as  in  line  with  the 
previous  agreement  reached  at  the  Second 
.Agricultural  Conference  at  Mexico  City' 


in  1 942.  At  that  time,  it  had  been  resolved 
that  the  American  Republics  should  band 
together  in  the  common  cause  of  waging  a 
campaign  against  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  all  insect  pests — the  migratory  locust. 

Concrete  action  on  the  Mexico  City  and 
Caracas  resolutions  was  finally  taken  in 
February  1947  when  it  w'as  learned  that  a 
swarm  of  migratory  locusts,  after  having 
devastated  the  grain  fields  of  Costa  Rica, 
where  it  had  originated,  was  making  its 
way  northward  through  Nicaragua,  Hon¬ 
duras,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  and 
was  due  to  reach  the  southeastern  states 
of  Mexico  within  three  to  six  months, 
where  it  would  end  its  migration.  As  a 
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result  of  this  impending  invasion,  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  of 
the  five  Central  American  republics  and 
Mexico  was  held  in  San  Salvador,  in  an 
effort  to  find  some  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  at  this  Conference  that  a 
permanent  body  (The  International  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee)  was  created  to  study  the 
locust  plague  and  determine  the  best 
means  of  combating  it. 

In  December  1934,  through  an  e.xchange 
of  notes,  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  where¬ 
by  each  country  would  wage  a  simul¬ 
taneous  campaign  to  exterminate  the 
migratory  locust.  However,  since  the 
locust  did  not  originate  either  in  Mexico 
or  in  Guatemala,  but  in  the  republics 
farther  south,  the  measures  taken  by  these 
two  countries  alone  proved  futile. 

It  became  obvious,  then,  that  the  success 
of  a  campaign  of  this  nature  would 
depend  upon  the  concerted  action  of  all 
countries  affected,  rather  than  upon  the 
individual  efforts  of  each.  With  this  idea 
in  mind,  the  International  Technical 
Committee  went  to  work,  designating  as 
the  locale  of  its  operations  the  area  from 
the  southern  states  of  Mexico  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Costa  Rica. 

Since  the  Committee  first  came  into 
existence  a  year  ago,  considerable  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  the  campaign  against 
the  locust.  Mexico,  for  example,  lost  no 
crops  in  1947  as  a  result  of  this  pest,  and 


the  other  countries,  too,  have  succeeded 
in  controlling  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Among  the  insecticides  which  are  found 
to  be  effective  in  fighting  the  locust  are 
hexachlorobenzene  and  Effusan.  Planes 
are  often  used  to  explore  infested  areas,  to 
follow  the  movements  of  a  swarm  of 
locusts  step  by  step,  and  to  attack  it  from 
the  air  when  necessary. 

The  habit  of  the  locust  is  to  start  its 
migration  about  every  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  swarm  originates  in  tropical 
climates,  in  coastal  sections,  or  in  regions 
densely  covered  with  low  vegetation,  where 
it  is  easy'  for  the  insect  to  lay  its  eggs. 
According  to  Dr.  Alfonso  Dampf,  a 
Mexican  entomologist,  another  area  in 
which  the  locust  originates  is  South 
America,  particularly  in  Argentina,  where 
it  exists  as  a  chronic  pest. 

The  South  and  Central  American  locusts 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  vast 
jungles  of  the  Amazon  River  basin. 
Since  the  locusts  of  Argentina  fly  no  farther 
north  than  southern  Brazil,  the  two 
groups  never  mi.x  with  each  other,  and 
hence  the  problem  of  fighting  the  Central 
American  locust  is  made  somewhat  easier. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  cooperative  measures 
already  adopted  by  the  various  nations 
and  the  technical  studies  being  made  by 
the  Committee  will  lessen  the  damage 
done  by  each  successive  migration  of 
locusts  and  eventually  succeed  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  pest  altogether. 
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Great  Ladies  and  Orchids 


Stamp  collectors  represent  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  population,  but  who  is 
there  that  doesn’t  feel  a  spark  of  interest  at 
the  sight  of  an  envelope  bearing  strange- 
looking  stamps?  Whom  and  what  do 
those  strange  pictures  represent  to  the  one 
who  stuck  them  on  that  letter?  A  face,  a 
scene,  a  bird,  or  a  flower,  a  cryptic  design, 
a  simple  motto — each  has  its  special  mean¬ 
ing.  A  little  inquiry  reveals  an  exalted 
tradition,  a  people’s  pride  in  the  beauty 
of  their  land,  a  proud  memory  of  a  great 
leader,  tender  gratitude  for  an  unselfish 
benefactress.* 

Among  the  women  whom  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  have  honored  by  stamps  w'e 
find  saints  and  revolutionaries,  a  poet  and 
a  pianist,  a  rich  woman  who  gave  almost 
all  her  fortune  to  her  fellow  citizens  and 
to  her  country,  and  an  imperial  princess 
who  sacrificed  a  throne  that  all  her 
countrymen  might  be  free. 

Isabel  the  Redeemer 
Princess  Imperial  of  Brazil 

The  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  last 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  she  might  have  been 
Empress.  Let  us  meet  her  at  the  most 
significant  moment  of  her  life.  Princess 
Isaljel,  at  42,  was  a  handsome,  fair-haired 
woman,  “every  inch  a  queen,”  and  indeed 
at  this  time  she  was  regent,  ruling  in  her 
father’s  place  while  he  attempted  to  regain 
his  health  in  Europe. 

It  was  Sunday,  May  13,  1888,  and  the 

•  Chicago  students  are  studying  stories  of  Latin 
America  through  a  unique  project.  Let  the  Stamps  Tell 
the  Story,  a  series  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Good  Will 
Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Public  High 
Schools. 


place  was  the  City  Palace,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Flanked  by  her  husband  and  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  her  Cabinet  she  was  conscious  of 
the  suspense  of  thousands  of  people  who 
packed  the  throne  room  and  filled  the 
corridors  of  the  palace  and  the  street  out¬ 
side.  She  took  in  her  hand  the  golden 
pen,  which  the  people  had  given  her  for 
this  occasion,  and  signed  the  shortest  law 
in  the  annals  of  her  country: 

“Slavery  is  abolished  in  Brazil.  All  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  contrary  are  hereby  re¬ 
voked.” 

And  as  she  signed  a  great  shout  went  up 
that  spread  to  every  corner  of  the  empire. 
Men  wept  for  joy.  But  her  friend  the 
Baron  of  Cotegipe  said,  “Dona  Isabel,  to 
free  a  race  you  have  lost  a  throne.”  For 
Brazil’s  agricultural  economy  rested 
heavily  on  slave  labor  and  its  monarchi¬ 
cal  system  on  the  great  landowners.  Isal^el 
and  her  father  knew  this,  but  Dom  Pedro 
had  been  an  initiator  and  supporter  of  the 
movement  for  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  slaves;  his  daughter,  a  passionate 
abolitionist.  By  previous  acts  freeing  all 
children  born  to  slave  mothers  (1871)  and 
all  slaves  over  sixty  (1885)  they  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  process  of  emancipation 
which  now  reached  its  climax  in  total 
liberation. 

The  Emperor,  in  Milan,  was  too  ill  to 
hear  the  message.  On  May  22  he  seemed 
near  the  end  of  his  strength  and  Empress 
Thereza  would  keep  the  news  from  him 
no  longer.  Through  his  weakness  he 
heard  her  words  and  whispered,  “Are 
there,  then,  no  more  slaves  in  Brazil?” 
And  he  ordered  sent  to  Dona  Isabel  a 
cable  which  said,  “I  embrace  you. 
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Emancipator.  Pedro,  your  father.”  Soon 
he  was  out  of  danger. 

As  a  member  extraordinary  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  and  three  times  regent,  Dona 
Isabel  pursued  her  father’s  self-assigned 
tasks  of  fostering  education  and  freedom  of 
thought,  and  she  gave  unstintingly  of  her 
possessions  and  her  time  to  charities  of  all 
kinds  and  to  nursing  in  times  of  distress. 

Despite  the  democracy  of  Dom  Pedro 
II,  his  broadmindedness,  magnanimity, 
and  true  greatness  of  character,  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  monarchy  came  to  an  end  not  many 
months  after  his  return  home.  Republi¬ 
canism  had  been  growing  in  strength  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  in  fact  the 
Emperor  had  done  practically  nothing  to 
check  it.  The  planters,  many  of  whom 
had  lx*en  ruined  by  abolition,  began  to 
work  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
Furthermore,  Dona  Isaljel’s  French  hus¬ 
band,  who  would  be  Prince  Consort  if 
she  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  unpopu¬ 
lar,  and  there  were  various  grievances  of 
long  standing.  The  disaffection  of  the 
military  after  the  Paraguayan  War  brought 
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matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  republican 
government  banished  the  royal  family. 

At  half-past  one  on  the  morning  of 
November  17,  1889,  the  family  was  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  main  room  of  the  deserted 
City  Palace,  and  requested  to  board  ship 
immediately  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
an  armed  uprising  at  a  daylight  departure. 
A  little  later,  while  Dom  Pedro,  the  Mag¬ 
nanimous,  controlled  his  grief  and  Dona 
Isabel  her  proud  indignation,  the  sad  little 
Empress  knelt  to  kiss  the  soil  of  her  dear 
adopted  land  and  her  son-in-law  helped 
her  into  the  boat. 

When  in  1920  the  National  Congress  of 
Brazil  repealed  the  decree  of  banishment 
and  provided  for  the  return  of  the  remains 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  Dona  Isabel 
was  deeply  happy,  but  her  dream  of  seeing 
her  country  again  was  not  to  Ije  fulfilled. 
More  than  thirty  years  of  exile  and  the 
death  of  her  two  younger  sons,  one  in  the 
Allied  cause  in  World  War  I,  had  robbed 
her  of  the  strength  needed  for  the  journey. 
Her  husband  and  her  son  Dom  Pedro  ac¬ 
companied  the  remains  home,  and  the 
following  year  they  brought  Dona  Isabel. 
She  was  accorded  funeral  honors  due  the 
head  of  the  Nation,  but  no  tribute  could 
have  pleased  her  more  than  the  enduring 
affection  with  which  her  countrymen  re¬ 
member  Isabel  the  Redeemer. — S.  L.  F. 

Marta  Abreu,  of  Cuba 

“My  last  peseta  is  for  the  Republic,  and 
if  more  is  needed,  I  will  sell  my  land;  if 
that  is  not  enough,  I  must  give  my  jewels; 
and  if  all  that  is  still  too  little,  we  ourselves 
will  beg  in  the  streets  and  be  happy,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  for  the  liberty  of  Cuba.” 

This  was  the  answer  of  Marta  Abreu  to 
a  well-meaning  friend  who  cautioned  her 
against  bankrupting  herself  to  aid  Cuba  in 
the  War  for  Independence  which  ended  in 
1899.  Her  self-effacement  was  such  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  total 
amount  she  gave  to  the  liberty  of  Cuba  and 
the  happiness  of  individual  citizens.  It  is 
certain  that  it  exceeded  several  hundred 
thousand  pesos.  By  comparison  with  mod¬ 
ern  multimillionaire  heiresses  Marta  was 
only  a  well-to-do  woman,  but  she  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  Cuba.  Her  importance 
to  the  movement  for  independence  may  l)e 
judged  from  a  picture  of  Cuba  at  the 
opening  of  the  War  for  Independence: 

Impoverished  by  centuries  of  financial  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  Cuban  patriots  are  poor,  their  slender 
resources  are  the  sum  of  innumerable  small  con¬ 
tributions.  Few  in  number,  empty  of  purse,  they 
stand  within  a  tight-drawn  ring  of  Spanish  fire. 
Cut  off  from  any  but  dangerous  and  clandestine 
introduction  of  arms  and  medicines;  lacking  sup¬ 
plies  to  form  a  base;  with  not  a  cent  to  pay  a 
single  soldier  or  officer  of  their  little  army;  with 
only  a  skeleton  medical  corps,  these  brave  souls 
are  facing  .  .  .  death. 

The  generosity  of  Marta’s  gifts  was 
equalled  only  by  their  opportuneness. 
They  always  arrived  when  the  need  was 
greatest.  From  Paris,  where  she  was  a 
leader  of  the  exiled  Cuban  patriots,  she 
was  in  close  touch  with  events  of  the 
struggle.  The  death  of  General  Antonio 
Maceo  in  1896  was  a  stunning  blow  to  the 
movement.  When  his  courage  was  at 
lowest  ebb,  Estrada  Palma,  head  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionary  junta  and  later  first 
president  of  the  Republic,  received  a  cable 
from  ‘“Ignacio  .^gramonte” :  “Tell  me  if 
the  sad  news  is  true.  Count  on  10,000 
pesos.  Forward!”  And  he  knew  that  Ig¬ 
nacio  .\gramonte  was  none  other  than 
Marta  .^breu.  Not  content,  she  immedi¬ 
ately  started  a  campaign  for  subscriptions 
and  headed  it  with  30,000  pesos — almost 

CL  B.VS  TRIBUTE  TO  M.\RT.A  .\BREU 

The  stamp  at  top  jxjrtrays  the  bountiful  lady,  the 
one  in  the  center  illustrates  her  charity,  and  the 
one  at  bottom  represents  her  patriotism.  A 
fourth  stamp  in  this  series  pictures  the  monument 
to  Marta  .Abreu  in  Santa  Clara. 
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one-third  of  the  total  raised  on  that 
occasion. 

Living  modestly  at  all  times,  she  seemed 
always  able  to  give  or  to  raise  the  amount 
needed  for  any  emergency.  To  Estrada 
Palma  she  seemed  a  fairy  godmother,  but 
he  w’as  a  practical  man  and  proud.  At 
one  time  he  called  to  him  in  New  York  a 
mutual  friend  who  would  soon  be  seeing 
Dona  Marta  in  Paris  and  confided  his 
desperate  need  for  a  boat  to  transport 
revolutionaries  to  landing  points  on  the 
seething  island.  He  simply  could  not  ask 
her  for  another  centavo  but  could  the 
gentleman  tell  her  of  their  need?  A  cable 
for  20,000  pesos  was  in  Estrada  Palma’s 
hands  almost  the  moment  his  emissary 
reached  France. 

Marta  refrained  scrupulously  from  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  politics  which  inevitably  sprang 
up  within  the  loosely  knit  revolutionary 
movement,  but  once  when  her  friend  Gen¬ 
eral  Cabrera  had  to  give  up  to  another 
general  the  cannon  she  had  bought  him, 
she  presented  him  with  an  even  larger  one. 

She  learned  at  an  early  age  that  the 
wealth  of  her  family,  which  would  some 
day  be  hers,  was  not  just  a  means  to  per¬ 
sonal  enjoyment  but  a  trust  which  must 
be  discharged  by  service  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  This  meant  to  the  young 
Marta  and  her  sisters  their  provincial  city 
of  Santa  Clara,  renowned  for  the  devotion 
of  all  its  citizens.  The  first  large  gift  of 
the  .Mjreus  was  a  boarding  school  for  boys, 
and  then  one  for  girls.  Soon  after,  Marta 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  asylum  where 
destitute  families  might  live  together  while 
they  were  helped  to  get  their  footing.  To 
provide  a  means  of  support  for  the  asylum, 
Santa  Clara  was  given  a  theater  whose 
profits  still  go  for  the  purpose  conceived  by 
its  founder.  A  school  for  colored  children, 
public  laundries  for  poor  women,  a  bridge 
and  a  road  into  the  city  so  that  country 
people  might  more  easily  get  their  produce 
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to  market — all  these  were  Marta’s  loving 
gifts.  An  organizer  of  unusual  capacity, 
she  started  and  contributed  largely  to  funds 
for  hospitals,  a  public  library,  even  a 
meteorological  and  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory  and  the  electrification  of  Santa  Clara ! 

Marta  Abreu  was  born  in  Santa  Clara 
on  November  13,  1845.  When  she  was 
almost  thirty,  Senorita  Abreu  became 
Senora  de  Estevez.  Don  Luis  Estevez  was 
a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Habana,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
wisdom  who  contributed  greatly  by  his 
counsel  to  the  wise  accomplishment  of  his 
wife’s  warmhearted  impulses.  In  1895  they 
found  it  advisable  to  join  Marta’s  sister, 
who  had  married  a  Frenchman,  in  Paris. 

Upon  the  couple’s  return  early  in  1899 
to  independent  Cuba,  Don  Luis  was 
elected  vice-president.  When  he  was 
forced  to  resign  because  of  conflicting 
\iews  regarding  certain  problems  of  the 
new  republic,  the  Estevez  family,  sad¬ 
dened  but  unresentful  towards  the  coun¬ 
try  and  people  to  which  they  had  given 
so  much,  returned  to  Paris  in  1905  and 
there  Marta  died  three  years  later  at  the 
age  of  63. 

A  monument  in  Santa  Clara,  near  the 
theater  which  she  founded,  is  the  tribute 
of  the  townspeople;  a  series  of  stamps 
depicting  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
her  generous  life,  the  recent  memorial  of 
her  country. 

By  the  magnitude  of  her  philanthropic 
and  patriotic  enterprises,  which  matched 
the  breadth  of  her  humanity,  she  overcame 
some  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  prejudices 
of  her  time  and  ranked  with  the  great 
men  of  her  country's  independence. — 
S.  L.  F. 

Orchids  for  the  World 

Realizing  that  one  of  the  major  roles  of  a 
postage  stamp  is  to  serve  as  a  mute  ambas- 
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THE  COLOMBIAN  ORCHID  SERIES 

In  the  top  row,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  described  in  the  text,  are  the  three  CaltUya  orchids.  At 
bottom,  left  to  right,  are  the  Masdevallia  nycterina,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum. 


sador  of  its  country  abroad,  Colombian 
postal  authorities  issued  a  few  months  ago 
a  series  of  stamps  featuring  six  of  the 
Republic’s  loveliest  orchids.  They  acted 
wisely,  as  nothing  could  Ijetter  represent 
the  rich,  tropical  flora  of  Colombia  than 
the  aristocratic  orchid  whose  name  is 
almost  synonymous  with  beauty  and 
perfection. 

Colombia  and  tropical  America  in 
general  have  contributed  many  magnifi¬ 
cent  varieties  of  orchids  to  the  world. 
The  story  of  how  these  varieties  were 
discovered,  a  few  at  a  time  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  and  then,  during  the  19th, 
in  a  frenzied  rush  by  collectors  and  money- 


mad  adventurers,  is  a  fascinating  one.  A 
hundred  years  ago  exceptional  orchid 
plants  brought  up  to  $500  apiece  on 
European  markets,  and  orchid  hunters 
combed  the  American  tropics  risking,  and 
often  losing,  their  lives  in  the  mountains, 
jungles,  and  fever-ridden  swamps. 

Botanists  tell  us  that  orchids  deserve 
their  title  of  queen  of  flowers  from  a 
scientific  as  well  as  from  an  esthetic  point 
of  view,  as  they  are  among  the  most 
highly  developed  plants  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  610  genera  and  15,000 
species  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  the  exception  of  the  polar 
regions  and  great  deserts,  but  about  85 
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percent  are  found  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  areas.  There  are  two  main  kinds 
of  orchids — terrestrial  ones  such  as  lady- 
slippers,  which  are  found  mainly  in 
temperate  zones  and  grow  in  the  ground, 
and  epiphytic  ones,  which  are  confined  to 
the  tropics  and  subtropics  and  grow  on 
tree  branches,  dead  trunks,  or  barren 
rocks,  and  derive  their  nutriment  from 
water,  air,  and  decaying  organic  material 
that  collects  around  their  roots.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief  orchids  are  not  parasites, 
for  they  use  the  host  on  which  they  grow 
only  for  support. 

The  process  of  developing  methods  of 
growing  orchids  under  cultivation  w'as 
long  and  tedious,  but  in  the  end  botanists 
not  only  succeeded  in  growing  them  in 
greenhouses,  but  produced  hybrids  that 
bear  flowers  considered  by  some  even 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  their  jungle 
forebears.  However,  as  can  be  readily 
judged  from  the  price  of  greenhouse 
orchids,  growing  them  from  seed  is  still  a 
pretty  expensive  undertaking.  The  seeds 
are  planted  in  test  tubes  containing  a  kind 
of  jelly,  then  transplanted  to  other  tubes 
and  later  to  larger  and  larger  pots  as  they 
grow.  It  takes  from  seven  to  ten  years  for 
a  plant  to  flower.  Fortunately,  the  long- 
awaited  blossoms  of  most  varieties  are  not 
as  ephemeral  as  most  people  think;  they 
will  last  for  several  months  if  left  on  the 
plant  and  from  one  to  three  weeks  after 
being  cut. 

If  you  speak  of  orchids  to  the  average 
American,  the  chances  are  he  will  think 
of  the  large  purple  blossom  known  to 
botanists  as  the  Cattleya  gigas  and  never 
dream  it  has  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
sisters.  He  has  never  heard,  for  instance, 
of  the  speckled  Dragon  Orchid,  which 
grows  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  plant  in¬ 
stead  of  the  top,  or  of  the  Cradle  of  Venus, 
which  resembles  a  tiny  cradle  holding  a 
baby,  or  of  the  lovely  White  Nun  Orchid, 


the  national  flower  of  Guatemala.  He 
would  possibly  be  very  much  surprised  if 
you  told  him  that  the  vanilla  extract  that 
flavors  his  food  is  derived  from  the  pods  of 
an  orchid.  And  he  probably  has  never 
looked  into  an  alabaster  Holy  Ghost 
Orchid,  the  national  flower  of  Panama, 
and  seen  in  its  center  the  image  of  a  dove 
which  was  used  as  an  illustration  by  the 
early  Spanish  missionaries  in  teaching  the 
Indians  about  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Three  of  the  orchids  featured  in  the 
Colombian  stamp  series  are  Cattleyas,  the 
showiest  and  most  commercially  valuable 
of  all  orchids.  This  genus,  named  for 
William  Cattley,  the  English  horticul- 
turalist  and  naturalist,  is  indigenous  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  only,  and  is  especially 
numerous  in  the  Andean  region  and  in 
Brazil. 

One  stamp  shows  the  Cattleya  labiata 
Trianae,  another  the  Cattleya  chocoensis,  a 
variety  of  Trianae,  and  a  third,  Cattleya 
Dowiana  aurea.  In  orchids  of  the  Trianae 
species,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  delicate 
rose-to-w'hite,  the  tubes  are  rose,  the  front 
lobes  purple,  and  the  throat  yellow,  often 
streaked  with  deeper  color.  Chocoensis 
orchids  are  very  fragrant,  and  their  sepals 
and  petals,  although  usually  white,  are 
sometimes  flushed  to  pale  lilac.  The 
Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  has  sepals  and  pet¬ 
als  of  deep  yellow,  and  a  crisped,  velvety, 
dark-purple  lip  finely  and  beautifully 
veined  with  golden  lines. 

The  fourth  stamp  shows  a  Masdevallia 
nycterina  orchid.  Blossoms  of  the  Masde¬ 
vallia  genus  stand  out  not  so  much  for 
their  beauty  as  for  their  odd  and  often 
grotesque  shapes.  They  grow  at  high  al¬ 
titudes — 6,000  to  12,000  feet — mostly  in 
northwestern  South  America  and  in 
Central  America.  The  Masdevallia  nyc¬ 
terina  flower  is  triangular  in  shape  and 
has  three-inch  tails  extending  from  each 
corner.  It  is  brown-yellow  and  spotted 
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GUARIA  MORADA 
National  Flower  of  Costa  Rica. 


with  purple.  The  pouch-like  petals,  lo¬ 
cated  inside  the  calyx  tube,  are  yellow 
with  red  spots. 

.\nother  orchid  represented  in  the  series 
is  the  Miltonia  vexillaria.  This  is  a  large 
flower — the  largest  of  the  20  Miltonia 
species — and  varies  greatly  in  shape  and 
color.  It  grows  mainly  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Colombian  Andes.  Luis 
Osorio,  a  Colombian  orchid  lover,  speaks 
in  his  book  Orqutdeas  Colombianas  of  the 
superb  sight  often  seen  in  the  Province  of 
Antioquia  of  “a  verandah  with  a  dozen 
or  more  baskets  of  Vexillaria,  literally 
covered  with  flowers  whose  color  ranges 
from  white  to  dark  purple.” 

The  sixth  orchid  honored  is  the  Odonlo- 
glossum  crispum.  Odonloglossums  derive  their 
name  from  the  Greek  words  for  tooth- 
tongue — a  reference  to  the  crest  on  the 
lip  of  the  blossom.  The  100  species  of 
this  genus  are  natives  of  the  higher  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
to  Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  The 
species  are  probably  more  variable  and 
more  closely  related  than  those  of  any 
other  cenus.  Odontoglossum  crispum,  one 


of  the  finest  of  all  orchids,  itself  has  over 
100  named  varieties.  Its  flowers  are  white 
and  variously  spotted  with  crimson  or 
brown  or  tinged  with  rose.  The  petals 
and  lip  are  toothed,  wavy,  and  crisp. 

These  six  Colombian  orchids  were  not 
the  first  to  grace  American  postage  stamps. 
In  1937,  on  the  occasion  of  a  National 
Exposition  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce,  Costa  Rica  issued  a  stamp 
featuring  the  Cattleya  Skinnerii,  which  is 
its  national  flower.  Costa  Ricans  call  this 
popular  rose-purple  orchid  the  Guaria 
Morada — purple  Guaria.  Widely  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  Central  America,  the 
Cattleya  Skinnerii  was  discovered  in  Guate¬ 
mala  by  a  young  English  botanist  named 
Skinner.  In  Costa  Rica  it  grows  on  the 
western  slopes  at  altitudes  of  from  2,000 
to  3,000  feet. 

“The  Guaria,”  wrote  Luis  Dobles 
Segreda,  an  eminent  Costa  Rican,  “is 
strong  and  human.  Its  roots  cling  to  what 
is  its  own :  to  the  trees  of  America's  forests, 
to  the  roofs  of  its  ancestral  homes,  to  the 
arches  of  its  bridges,  to  the  adobe  walls 
between  lots  and  the  fences  between  farms, 
and  to  the  towers  of  its  churches  ...  It 
is  the  flower  of  the  poor  and  the  flower  of 
the  rich;  it  is  the  flower  of  all  the  Costa 
Ricans.®” 

Brazil,  another  great  orchid-producing 
country,  issued  an  orchid  stamp  in  No- 
vemljer  1946  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth 
National  Orchid  Exposition.  The  orchid 
experts  at  Washington’s  Botanical  Gardens 
say  that  the  blossom  pictured  on  this  stamp 
belongs  to  the  Cattleya  genus  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  Cattleya  Schroederae,  a  fragrant,  blush- 
colored  variety  of  the  Cattleya  Trianae. 
Among  other  things,  these  postage  stamps 
bring  to  mind  the  almost  untouched  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  the  orchid  treasures 
of  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and 

*  For  the  rest  of  this  article  (in  Spanish),  see  Bclletis, 
March  1947,  p.  150. 
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(although  there  is  no  stamp  to  represent 
it)  \’enezuela.  These  countries  have  wisely 
protected  their  supplies  by  restricting  the 
shipment  of  the  plants,  but  the  air  age 
holds  much  promise  for  trade  in  the 
blossoms. 

Orchid  growers  in  Colombia  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  nearly  fool-proof  method  of  pack¬ 
ing  the  large  purple  blossoms  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Cattleya  gigas  for  shipment  abroad.  A 
small  rubber  balloon  filled  with  water  is 
attached  to  each  orchid  and  both  blossom 
and  balloon  are  clamped  to  the  bottom  of 
a  cardboard  box  and  covered  with  tissue 
paper. 


The  main  obstacles  now  standing  in  the 
way  of  moderately  priced  orchids  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  for  Latin  American  orchid 
growers  is  the  high  cost  of  air  express,  duty, 
and  custom-house  entry.  Once  these  costs 
are  lowered,  the  great  potential  middle- 
class  market  for  orchids  in  this  country 
will  be  opened  up.  What  one  author  calls 
“that  listening  look,  that  silent  gaze,  and 
that  fierce  splendor”  of  the  orchid  will  no 
longer  be  reserved  for  the  prima  donna  and 
the  debutante — the  glowing  light  and 
color  of  this  queen  of  flowers  will  be  within 
the  reach  of  many. — M.  G.  R. 
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Spanish  Page 

Houston 

Lie.  JOSE  VASCONCELOS 

La  CIUDAD  fue  fundada  por  el  1835  en 
honor  de  Sam  Houston,  el  conquistador 
del  territorio  de  Texas.  Fue  Houston  un 
imitador  de  Hernan  Cortes,  sin  que  le 
faltase  su  Malinche  de  la  raza  cherokee. 
Afortunadamente  tambien,  porque  en  su 
triunfo  definitivo  de  San  Jacinto  intervino 
gran  parte  de  azar,  aparte  de  la  incons- 
ciencia  propia  del  militarismo  encarnado 
en  Santa-Anna. 

La  ciudad  de  Houston,  con  su  medio 
millon  de  habitantes,  es  hoy  la  de  mds 
porvenir  en  todo  Texas;  la  segunda  ciudad 
del  Golfo  de  Mexico.  Despues  de  Nueva 
Orleans,  la  primera,  aunque  sin  llegar  al 
encanto,  ni  por  asomo,  que  a  la  reina  del 
Mississippi  dan  su  tradicion  y  su  cultura. 
Houston  conserva  todavia  algo  del  cam- 
pamento  del  Far  West.  Centro  algo- 
donero  de  los  mas  importantes,  todavia 
depende  Houston  de  la  agricultura,  mas 
que  de  la  industria.  Sin  embargo,  su 
seccion  industrial  es  ya  importante. 

Un  bosque  de  chimeneas  compite  por  su 
noroeste  con  el  bosque  de  arboles  que  ha 
sido  necesario  derribar  en  parte  para  hacer 
sitio  a  los  habitantes  de  la  ciudad.  Todo 
un  inmenso  bosque  de  encinas  gruesas  y 
pinos  se  extiende  desde  la  costa  sur  de 
Texas  hasta  Arkansas,  practicamente  hasta 
la  confluencia  del  Missouri  con  el  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  el  asiento  de  San  Luis,  Missouri. 
Riquezas  inmensas  en  madera  y  profusion 
de  pozos  petroliferos,  aparte  del  algodon, 
explican  la  fantastica  riqueza  de  la  region. 
Se  encuentra  esta  dentro  de  la  zona  tem- 
plada:  veranos  extremosos  que  en  la 

Reproducido  de  Todo,  Mexico,  Octubre  2  de  1947:, 


ciudad  estan  dominados  por  la  refrigera- 
cion  artificial,  la  campaha  contra  el 
mosquito.  Inviernos  severos  que  la  cale- 
faccion  interna  de  casas,  hoteles  y  fabricas 
hace  tolerables.  No  tiene  tiempo  de 
decaer  en  cuanto  al  traje  la  poblacion, 
porque  si  en  verano  visten  descuidados, 
especialmente  los  hombres,  apenas  llega 
el  otoho,  el  esmero  y  la  moda  transforman 
la  apariencia  de  las  gentes. 

Antiguamente,  con  antigiiedad  de  no 
mas  de  veinte  anos,  las  poblaciones  ameri- 
canas  se  juzgaban  con  el  criterio  del 
ferrocarrilero:  tantas  toneladas  de  carga, 
tantos  pasajeros  transportados.  Ahora  es 
el  avion  lo  que  marca  el  ritmo  de  las 
comunicaciones,  pero  solo  superficial- 
mente.  El  barco  y  el  ferrocarril  siguen 
siendo  los  ejes  del  sistema  nervioso  de 
Houston.  Colocada  la  ciudad  en  una 
llanura  verde  interminable  a  la  vista, 
suecada  de  canales,  el  trabajo  humano  la 
ha  transformado  en  puerto  de  mar. 

Y  todavia  para  lujo  y  recreo  de  su 
poblacion,  carreteras  y  rieles  unen  a 
Houston  con  las  playas  de  Galveston, 
extensas  como  pocas  y  hechas  de  fina 
arena  que  las  ondas  lavan  sin  cesar.  Es 
increible  la  cantidad  de  alegria  que  la 
proximidad  del  mar  comunica  a  una 
poblacion.  El  mar  y  la  llanura  ensanchan 
el  espiritu,  crean  nomadas  y  trotamundos, 
guerreros  y  navegantes.  Las  montahas 
estrechan  el  animo  y  si  es  cierto  que  esti- 
mulan  la  fantasia,  al  mismo  tiempo 
tienden  a  estabilizar  sus  concepciones. 

Houston  tiene  llano  y  mar,  los  dos 
caminos  del  hombre  de  accion.  No  es 
sorprendente,  entonces,  que  en  poco  mas 
de  un  siglo,  la  region  inhospita  que 
atraveso  Cabeza  de  Vaca  se  haya  con- 
vertido  en  una  de  las  mas  ricas  del 
comercio  mundial  del  momento.  El  genio 
del  Virrey  Gilvez  no  dejo  de  advertir  la 
importancia  de  esta  region  y  su  nombre  se 
conserva  con  afecto  en  la  escuela  de  este 
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pueblo  constructor  y  prospero;  que  de 
hallarse  en  la  miseria  ya  habna  hecho  lo 
que  otros,  renegar  de  su  pasado  y  vengar 
su  fracaso,  con  la  difamacion  de  la 
Colonia. 

Y  esto  nos  conduce  a  decir  algunas 
palabras  del  capital  humano  de  que  dis¬ 
pone  Houston.  Tenia  curiosidad  de  com- 
probar  los  cambios  que  el  triunfo  guerrero 
habia  producido  en  el  caracter  del 
norteamericano  medio.  Hasta  donde 
pude  advertir,  sigue  prevaleciendo  la  dis- 
posicion  cordial,  acentuada  hoy  con  una 
cortesia  mas  fina.  En  vez  de  la  arrogancia 
militarista  que  era  de  temerse  en  pueblo 
tan  sonadamente  victorioso,  halla  el 


viajero  por  doquier  una  afabilidad  sencilla 
que  parece  increible.  tDepende  ello  de 
que  la  fuerza  verdadera,  por  instinto 
trata  de  hacerse  perdonar,  manifestandose 
bondadosa?  O  bien,  cesa  falta  de  arro¬ 
gancia  es  el  resultado  de  una  guerra 
hecha  por  civiles,  encabezada  por  politicos 
y  ganada  por  los  tecnicos  de  extraccion 
universitaria? 

Los  heroes  militares  de  la  victoria  son 
estimados,  sin  duda.  Pero  aun  ellos 
manifiestan  una  tendencia  hacia  la  vida 
civil  y  humana.  Asi  Marshall,  general, 
asciende  a  estadista  y  diplomatico  y 
Eisenhower  se  convierte  en  Rector  de 
Universidad.  .  .  . 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
held  on  January  7,  1947  to  consider  a 
number  of  subjects.  Among  these  were 
the  following: 


Budget  and  financing 

A  special  committee  presented  a  report  on 
the  Pan  American  Union  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1948  and  on 
a  plan  for  financing  it.  Since  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Union  require  that  any  budget 
more  than  25  percent  higher  than  that  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  must  be  approved 
by  the  governments  members  of  the  Union, 
this  report  was  referred  to  them  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

Their  replies  approved  the  suggested 
budget  and  plan  of  financing  for  1948-49. 


A  special  committee  will  continue  study 
of  the  subject  and  prepare  a  report  for 
submission  to  the  Ninth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  at  Bogota. 

The  new  budget  totals  $2,130,000,  more 
than  twice  the  present  budget.  Since 
present  quotas,  contributed  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  population,  amount  to  only 
$656,399,  there  is  a  deficit,  which  has  to 
be  met  from  reserves. 

The  plan  of  financing  for  1948-49  pro¬ 
vides  that  40  percent  of  the  budget  shall 
be  covered  by  quotas  based  on  population, 
as  at  present,  and  that  60  percent  shall  be 
paid  by  the  various  countries  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  relative  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations.  When  the  funds  for  the 
new  budget  are  voted  by  the  member 
countries,  the  Pan  American  Union  will 
be  able  to  expand  its  activities. 
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Nobel  Peace  Prize 

The  Board  agreed  to  endorse  the  name  of 
Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha  of  Brazil,  the  al)le 
president  of  the  last  two  Assemblies  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Dr.  Aranha  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  while  he  represented 
his  country  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  later  Minister  of  Foreign 
-Xffairs. 

Natural  resources 

The  Board  voted  to  change  the  date  and 
place  of  meeting  of  the  First  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Renewable  Natural  Resources.  It  will 
l)e  held  at  Denver  from  September  8  to 
20,  1948,  instead  of  at  the  Vosemite 
National  Park  in  May. 

Publicity 

The  following  resolution  on  publicity  con¬ 
cerning  the  activities  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  activities  of  the  Pan  .Xmerican 
Union  was  passed; 

1.  That  the  Secretariat  periodically  circulate 
among  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  publicity  which  may 
have  been  given  in  the  press  of  the  United  States 
to  the  discussions  and  conclusions  reached  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Governing  Board  and  to  the 
other  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

2.  That  the  Secretariat  likewise  report,  in  so  far 
as  the  information  may  be  available,  upon  the 
publicity  given  these  discussions,  conclusions  and 
activities  in  the  press  of  the  Latin  .American 
countries. 

Internal  reorganization  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 

The  fourth  department  chief  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  plan  of  reorganization 
described  in  the  October  1947  number  of 


the  Bulletin  is  Dr.  Jorge  Basadre,  since 
1943  Director  of  the  National  Library  of 
Peru,  who  assumed  his  duties  as  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  on 
February  3,  1948. 

Dr.  Basadre  is  known  throughout  the 
Americas  as  a  scholar.  Born  at  Tacna 
on  February  12,  1903,  he  received  his 
doctor's  degree  in  letters  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos  in  1927.  At  the 
same  time  he  won  a  diploma  in  law. 
•Almost  immediately  he  began  teaching 
the  history  of  Peru  in  the  University's 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  commenced  giving  a  course  in  the 
history  of  Peruvian  law  in  the  Law  School. 
His  reputation  as  a  lecturer  has  taken  him 
far  afield,  to  the  Center  of  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Seville  (1933),  the  Center  of 
Historical  Studies  at  Madrid  (1935), 
Swarthmore  College  (1941-1942),  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Buenos  .Aires 
(1942). 

•Allied  with  Dr.  Basadre’s  professorial 
activities  was  his  service  as  Librarian  for 
the  Univ’ersity  of  San  Marcos  from  1930  to 
1931  and  from  1935  to  1942.  It  was  in 
1943  that  he  assumed  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  National  Library  of  Peru  and 
acquired  the  heavy  task  of  rebuilding  and 
restocking  it  after  the  fire  of  1943.  In 
this,  as  in  his  other  labors,  he  has  been 
eminently  successful.  In  1945  he  was 
Minister  of  Education. 

Among  Dr.  Basadre’s  books  are  Historia 
de  ta  Republica  del  Peru,  which  has  gone 
through  a  number  of  editions;  La  Inicia- 
cion  de  la  Republica',  La  Multitud,  la 
Ciudad  y  el  Campo  en  la  Historia  del  Peru; 
Peru:  Problema  y  Posibilidad;  and  Historia 
del  Derecho  Peruano. 

Dr.  Basadre’s  scholarship  has  been 
recognized  by  membership  in  the  Peruvian 
•Academy  of  Letters,  the  Peruvian  Society 
of  History,  the  Chilean  Academy  of 
History  and  Geography,  the  Argentine 
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Academy  of  History,  and  the  Society  of 
Americanists  of  Paris.  The  University  of 
Bogota  conferred  an  honorary  degree  on 
Dr.  Basadre  in  1946. 

Dr.  Basadre  first  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1931-32  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  and  was  most  recently  here  in  1947 
for  the  Assembly'  of  Librarians  of  the 
Americas.  The  Assembly  honored  him  by- 
election  as  chairman  of  its  continuing 
committee. 

The  Department  Chiefs  previously  ap¬ 
pointed  are:  Dr.  Charles  G.  Fenwick, 
International  Law  and  Organization;  Dr. 
.\mos  E.  Taylor,  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs;  and  Lowell  Curtiss,  Administra¬ 
tive  Services. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

A  collection  of  Argentine  landscapes  by 
Juan  Manuel  Sturla  was  exhibited  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  between  January  7 
and  January  18,  1948.  Senor  Sturla,  who 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Cordoba, 
.Argentina,  in  1907,  is  a  self-taught  artist. 


His  first  exhibition  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  February  1947.  Country  scenes 
of  his  homeland  provide  Sturla’s  favorite 
subject  matter  for  his  oil  paintings. 

January  19,  1948  was  the  opening  date 
for  a  Pan  American  Union  showing  of  oils, 
pastels,  and  drawings  by  a  young  Mexican 
artist,  Francisco  Dosamantes.  For  more 
than  a  year  the  group  has  been  widely  cir¬ 
culated  among  museums  and  galleries 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  re¬ 
mained  on  exhibition  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  until  February  8. 

A  native  of  Mexico  City,  Dosamantes 
studied  at  the  Fine  Arts  School  there  and 
worked  as  a  protege  of  Diego  Rivera. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  “the  third  generation  of  mod¬ 
ern  Mexican  painters,”  and  his  works  are 
included  in  numerous  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Dosamantes  is  also  well  known  as  an 
engraver  and  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and 
painting.  After  living  for  a  time  in  New 
York,  he  recently  returned  to  Mexico  to 
complete  a  new  set  of  murals  in  Michoacan 
and  resume  his  teaching. 
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Message  of  the  President 
of  Honduras 

Os  Deceml)er  5.  194".  the  President  of 
Honduras,  Doctor  Til)urcio  Cartas  An- 
dino,  delivered  his  annual  message  to 
Congress. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  President  said 
was  that  even  during  the  most  critical 
days  of  the  war.  Honduras  was  altle  to 
maintain  a  certain  degree  of  economic  and 
financial  prosperity,  without  the  necessity 
of  rationing  and  other  Government  con¬ 
trols.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Honduran 
people  have  fared  \ery  well  during  the 
last  few  years,  as  a  result  of  numerous 
measures  the  Government  took  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  The  increase  in  sanita¬ 
tion  facilities,  for  example,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  numljer  of  social  welfare 
services  have  greatly  reduced  the  ravages 
of  malaria  and  other  endemic  diseases  and 
have  improved  the  physical  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  people  in  general. 

Intellectually,  also,  the  life  of  the  nation 
has  Ijeen  enhanced  by  the  promotion  of 
various  cultural  pursuits  and  the  em¬ 
phasis  given  to  public  education.  Among 
the  most  evident  achievements  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field,  as  the  President  later  pointed 
out  in  his  sjjeech,  are  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  with  new  teaching 
systems  and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to 
increase  literacy.  In  connection  with  this, 
many  new  schools  ha\e  Ijeen  established 
for  lx)th  adults  and  children,  and  during 
the  first  year  of  the  plan’s  operation, 
20,000  Hondurans  have  learned  to  read 
and  write.  Other  important  advance¬ 
ments  have  lieen  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school  for  training  rural  teachers 
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and  the  founding  of  a  new  school  for 
nurses.  Education,  the  President  said, 
has  progressed  so  that  it  is  now  within 
reach  of  the  masses. 

Since  1935,  when  a  law  was  passed  ex¬ 
tending  the  Government’s  protection  to  all 
phases  of  recreational  activity,  great  stress 
has  also  been  laid  on  physical  education. 

numlx?r  of  facilities  have  lieen  provided 
for  this,  including  a  gymnasium  and  a 
national  stadium. 

Prior  to  1940,  little  serious  effort  had 
lx*en  made  to  cultivate  the  artistic  talents 
of  Honduran  youth.  In  that  year,  how¬ 
ever.  the  National  School  of  Fine  .\rts  was 
established,  an  institution  which  has 
achieved  remarkable  success  in  its  work. 
The  school  has  held  a  numljer  of  fine  exhi¬ 
bitions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as,  for 
example,  the  one  which  took  place  in  New 
Orleans  in  1946. 

In  sf)eaking  of  other  internal  improve¬ 
ments  during  his  administration,  President 
C’arias  mentioned  the  communications 
systems.  He  stated  that  since  he  had  come 
into  office,  500  miles  had  lieen  added  to  the 
country’s  highways,  126  new  bridges  had 
lieen  built,  and  numerous  others  recon¬ 
structed.  With  the  investment  of  $595.- 
000,  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  national 
railroad  by  14  miles. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  progress  that  had 
l)een  made  in  Tegucigalpa  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  parks  and  buildings,  the  paving  of 
streets,  and  the  amplification  of  public 
utilities,  particularly  with  reference  to 
water  supply  and  electric  power.  Other 
improvements  now  under  way  include  the 
building  of  a  modern  airport  outside  the 
capital,  a  bridge  over  the  Guacerique 
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Ri\er.  a  tul)erculosis  sanitarium,  an  old 
men’s  home,  and  a  new  school  to  lie  named 
The  United  States  of  America. 

Regarding  commerce.  President  Carias 
said  that  the  country  had  Ijeen  al)le  to 
maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  dur¬ 
ing  his  administration,  notwithstanding  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  war. 

Financially,  too,  Honduras  has  fared 
well.  Out  of  a  total  of  816,130.764  in  for¬ 
eign  exchange  that  entered  the  country 
during  the  fiscal  year  1945-46,  there  re¬ 
mained  a  balance  of  almost  $68,000,  after 
payment  of  external  commitments.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Government’s  expenditures 
for  1945-46  and  1946-47  were  far  below 
the  total  revenue  received,  leaving  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year.  This  surplus  amounted  to  well  over 
$2,000,000  in  1945-46  and  in  1946-47  to 
more  than  $885,000.  In  1937,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  continued,  there  was  an  internal  debt 
of  aljout  $10,800,000,  but  it  has  now  been 
reduced  to  less  than  $5,000,000.  Of  the 
foreign  debt,  more  than  $3,000,000  has 
lieen  paid  off,  so  that  by  June  30,  1947 
there  was  an  unpaid  balance  of  only 
$1,140,000.  Moreover,  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  has  paid  the  various  debts,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  incurred  by  previous 
administrations. 

In  enumerating  other  accomplishments 
of  his  government,  the  President  men¬ 
tioned  the  restoration  of  the  famous  Maya 
ruins  of  Copan.  This  work  was  started  in 
1935,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gustav 
Stromsvik,  technical  expert  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution.  The  magnificent  job 
which  was  done  in  the  restoration  of  these 
ruins  culminated  in  the  First  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Archeological  Conference  of  the 
Caribljean,  held  at  Tegucigalpa  in  August 
1946. 

With  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  President 
Carias  stated  that  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  Honduras  has  continually  maintained 


friendly  relations  with  other  countries.  As 
compared  to  1933  when  there  were  only 
five  legations  in  Tegucigalpa,  fifteen  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  represented,  four  of  these  (the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Chile,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic)  by  amliassadors. 
Honduras,  in  turn,  has  increased  its  dip¬ 
lomatic  representation  with  a  number  of 
legations  and  two  embassies,  the  latter  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  President  said  that  Honduras  has 
cooperated,  both  morally  and  materially, 
in  the  maintenance  of  hemispheric  soli¬ 
darity  and  continental  defense,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  established  by  the 
various  inter-American  agreements.  Also, 
the  country  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
post-war  European  affairs,  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  at  a  number  of  conferences,  and  has 
contributed,  insofar  as  its  means  will  allow, 
to  the  organizations  set  up  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Turning  his  attention  to  military  matters. 
President  Carias  said  that  the  Honduran 
army  has  been  supplied  with  new,  up-to- 
date  equipment.  Efforts  have  also  been 
expended  in  improving  the  air  force,  which 
now  has  a  select  personnel  and  is  furnished 
with  the  best  apparatus  available. 

Lastly,  the  President  referred  to  the 
forthcoming  elections  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
voting  would  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly, 
peaceful  manner. 

Bolivian  Government  acts  to  stabilize 
nation^ s  economy 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  been  fight¬ 
ing  hard  to  hold  the  line  against  further 
inflation  in  that  country.  A  decree  of 
Octoljer  20,  1 947  established  the  exchange 
rate  of  42  bolivianos  to  the  dollar,  which 
was  recognized  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  in  December  1946,  as 
the  country’s  official  and  only'  exchange 
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rate.  This  decree  also  provided  for  an 
Exchanete  Regulation  Fund  to  be  used 
by  the  Central  Bank  for  the  stabilization 
of  the  nation’s  finances. 

Another  decree  of  the  same  date  clamped 
down  on  speculators.  It  reinforced  pre- 
\  ious  decrees  requiring  importers  to  suli- 
mit  for  Government  approval  detailed 
“cost  sheets"’  on  all  items  imported. 
Gross  profits  and  allowances  for  expenses 
are  limited  to  fixed  percentages  over  the 
cost  prices  of  imported  commodities. 
.Ml  merchants  are  required  to  make  their 
approved  price  lists  public,  and  any  chang¬ 
es  in  prices  will  be  punished  as  specula¬ 
tion.  Articles  may  be  sold  only  by  whole¬ 
saler  to  retailer  and  by  retailer  to  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Inspectors  appointed  especially  by  the 
Ministry  of  Economy  will  oversee  the 
prices  of  imported  items,  and  municipal 
authorities  will  oversee  those  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  sold  in  public  markets  and 
of  essential  food  items  sold  in  retail  grocery 
stores.  Fines  for  speculation  will  range 
from  50  to  10,000  bolivianos,  and  mer¬ 
chants  offending  a  second  time  will  be 
deprived  of  their  licenses. 

Report  of  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Public  Works 

\  copiously  illustrated,  comprehensive 
report  has  recently  l:>een  issued  by  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  enu¬ 
merating  its  achievements  during  the 
period  between  December  31,  1943  and 
June  4,  1947. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Ministry  is 
doing  is  to  develop  a  numlier  of  summer 
resorts  for  the  benefit  of  government  work¬ 
ers  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  As  of 
June  1947,  tw’o  such  vacation  spots  were 
already  completed,  one  in  the  province  of 
Cordoba  and  the  other  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  well-known. 


expensive  seaside  metropolis  of  Mar  del 
Plata. 

The  Government  has  taken  great  pains 
to  make  these  resorts  as  attractive  and 
comfortable  as  possible.  Each  has  a  fine 
hotel,  accommodating  650  people  and 
equipped  with  various  recreational  facili¬ 
ties.  There  are  also  individual  cottages 
for  tho.se  who  prefer  them,  playgrounds  for 
the  children,  bath  houses,  shops,  and  res¬ 
taurants.  Two  additional  resorts  were 
started  in  1947,  and  others  are  planned 
for  the  future.  A  number  of  tourist  hotels 
are  also  in  the  process  of  construction  in 
San  Luis,  Corrientes,  Bariloche,  Ushuaia,  I 
and  Paso  de  los  Fibres,  on  the  Brazilian  i 
border. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  Argentina  is  augmenting  its 
fleet  of  river  boats  to  serve  ports  on  the  I 
Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  Rivers  1 
and  promote  Argentine  trade  in  the  inte-  f 
rior.  .According  to  the  Ministry’s  report,  i 
the  Parana  River  holds  great  possibilities  I 
for  development,  with  1,000,000  square  f 
miles  of  bordering  territory  still  unex-  j 
ploited.  By  1951,  it  is  estimated  that  the  | 
river  fleet  will  be  capable  of  transporting  I 
2,000,000  tons  of  cargo  a  year,  as  com-  I 
pared  to  80,000  tons  in  1946.  In  line  f 
with  this  shipbuilding  program,  the  Gov-  | 
ernment  has  also  undertaken  the  construe-  E 
tion  of  a  number  of  new  river  ports,  as  r 
well  as  several  canals,  to  facilitate  trans-  | 
portation  to  remote  areas.  L 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  was  pri-  I 
marily  responsible  for  the  rehabilitation  of  1 
the  city  of  San  Juan,  after  the  disastrous 
earthquake  of  January  1944  which  left 
some  40,000  people  homeless.  Within  56 
days,  more  than  9,000  temporary  build¬ 
ings  were  erected,  including  1930  pre¬ 
fabricated  houses,  107  public  buildings  to  i 
be  used  as  hospitals,  offices,  and  schools,  g 
and  several  thousand  other  dwellings  of  r* 
different  varieties.  In  addition,  the  Min-  ® 
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istry  reconstructed  600  houses  and  38 
public  buildings  which  had  been  left 
standing.  The  work  was  completed  under 
great  odds,  as  manual  laljor  was  scarce  in 
San  Juan,  and  Ixjth  workers  and  building 
materials  had  to  be  Ijrought  from  outside. 
The  Ministry  also  took  charge  of  clearing 
the  streets  of  debris,  installing  sanitation 
facilities  to  guard  against  disease,  and  pro¬ 
viding  care  and  shelter  for  orphaned 
children  and  other  helpless  inhabitants. 

Included  in  Argentina’s  Five-year  Plan 
is  the  construction  of  numerous  public 
buildings,  such  as  hospitals,  churches, 
office  buildings,  and  various  types  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions — elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  normal  schools, 
technical,  and  agricultural  schools.  The 
intention  is  to  build  200  schools  a  year  for 
five  years,  so  that  by  1951  the  total  will 
have  reached  1,000. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  also 
busy  with  a  number  of  housing  and 
sanitation  projects,  as  well  as  with  plans 
to  increase  the  water  supply  in  various 
areas  of  the  country.  In  connection  with 
the  latter,  several  aqueducts  have  been 
built,  one  of  the  largest  being  that  which 
links  the  towns  of  Ayacucho,  Maipu,  and 
Dolores,  over  a  distance  of  about  90 
miles. 

With  regard  to  improvements  made  in 
Argentina’s  transportation  systems,  the 
Ministry's  report  reveals  that  Ije tween 
1943  and  1946,  6,250  miles  of  highways 
were  completed  (including  the  highway  to 
Chile  through  the  province  of  Mendoza), 
and  7,500  additional  miles  of  paved  road 
were  under  construction.  To  make  auto¬ 
mobile  travel  more  attractive,  trees  were 
planted  along  the  highways  and  tourist 
accommodations  established.  The  rail¬ 
roads  were  also  impro\ed  and  e.xtended 
and  new  equipment  added.  Of  the  many 
bridges  which  the  Ministry  had  a  hand  in 
building,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 


International  Bridge,  o\er  the  Uruguay 
Ri\er.  This  was  completed  in  Octolrer 
1945  and  connects  Paso  de  los  Fibres  in 
Argentina  with  the  Brazilian  city  of 
Uruguayana. 

Last  but  not  least  in  the  Government's 
\ast  program  of  public  improvement  is 
the  new  airport  now  under  construction 
outside  Buenos  Aires,  which,  in  size,  Ls 
expected  to  be  third  only  to  those  of  New 
York  and  London.  The  airport,  to  be 
known  as  Ezeiza,  will  ha\  e  six  paved  run¬ 
ways,  with  the  airport  buildings  in  the 
center.  It  will  be  linked  to  the  capital 
city  by  a  16-mile  highway. 

Mexican  National  Tourist 
Commission 

Lender  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  went 
into  effect  on  January  1,  the  Mexican 
Government  is  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  encouragement  of  vacation  travel 
in  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of 
high-quality  facilities  for  tourists.  This 
law  created  a  National  Tourist  Commis¬ 
sion  with  broad  super\isory  power  over 
all  phases  of  the  industry. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  two 
chamljers:  a  National  Board  headed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  having 
as  memliers  several  Cabinet  Secretaries 
and  representatives  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico, 
the  railways,  Pemex  (the  petroleum 
agency),  the  Mexican  Tourist  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  similar  agencies;  and  a  five- 
man  executive  committee.  One  of  its 
first  duties  was  to  formulate  and  submit 
for  approval  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  a  budget  and  a  set  of  by-laws  under 
which  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
decree.  Subsidies  from  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  the  promotion  of  tourism  will 
also  help  to  finance  the  Commission’s 
work. 

In  the  field  of  travel  promotion,  the 
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Commission  is  to  release  publicity,  main¬ 
tain  relations  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  tourist  oHices  within  Mexico  and 
in  foreitjn  countries,  and  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  private  tourist  agencies. 
To  insure  the  individuality  of  the  Mexican 
scene  asjainst  the  ravages  of  time  or  the 
inroads  of  standardization,  it  has  in  its 
charge,  by  means  of  the  proper  authorities 
in  each  case,  the  maintenance  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  historic  and  artistic  monu¬ 
ments  and  preservation  of  the  traditional 
character  of  cities  of  historic  or  architec¬ 
tural  importance.  The  w'ell-lx^ins;  of  trav  ¬ 
elers  is  to  lie  carefully  guarded.  Hotels, 
guest  houses,  motor  courts,  restaurants, 
and  other  facilities  must  have  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  authorization  to  function  and 
will  lie  subject  to  periodic  inspiection.  .•X 
similar  check  will  lie  kept  on  travel  bu¬ 
reaus  and  guides,  and  penalties — fines  or 
imprisonment — may  lx;  imposed  on  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  code.  The  Commission  will 
publish  a  register  of  approved  services. 

Brazilian  rubber  industry  finding 
new  worlds  to  conquer 

Thanks  to  the  growing  demands  of  do¬ 
mestic  industry  in  Brazil  for  rubljer,  the 
country’s  output  of  that  commodity  is  lie- 
coming  less  dependent  on  the  ups  and 
downs  of  world  markets  and  less  at  the 
mercy  of  competition  from  the  cheap  pro¬ 
duction  areas  of  the  Far  East,  .\lmost  80 
percent  of  Brazil’s  estimated  rublier  pro¬ 
duction  for  1947,  or  22,000  tons  out  of  an 
estimated  yield  of  28,000  tons,  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  domestic  industry. 

Rublier  manufacturing  took  rapid  strides 
ahead  during  the  war  years.  The  numlier 
of  tires  produced  jumped  from  30,421  in 
1936  to  708,816  in  1946  and  an  estimated 
output  of  835,000  in  1947.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  increases  in  manufacturing 


to  the  country's  economy  may  lie  seen  in 
the  fact  that  during  1946  the  value  of 
crude  rubber  produced  was  about  650,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  (a  cruzeiro  equals  alxiut 
S.05  U.  S.  cy.),  while  the  value  of  rublier 
goods  produced  was  more  than  a  billion 
cruzeiros. 

The  Government,  realizing  the  great 
potentialities  of  the  industry,  has  taken 
broad  measures  to  encourage  rubber  pro¬ 
duction.  Under  a  decree  of  Septemlier 
8,  1947  an  E.xecutive  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Rubber  Industry  was 
established.  This  Committee  will  con¬ 
sist  of  three  memliers — representing  the 
Credit  Bank  for  Rubber,  rublx*r  producers, 
and  the  rubber  manufacturing  industrv-, 
respectively.  It  will  lie  responsible  for 
controlling  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
rublier  stocks  in  industrial  centers  and  the 
importation  of  rublier  and  rublier  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  decree  establishes  crude  rul> 
lx*r  prices  up  to  Decemlx;r  31,  1950, 
designed  to  guarantee  a  profitable  market 
for  producers,  and  gives  the  Committee 
power  to  fix  prices  for  both  crude  and 
manufactured  rublier,  whenever  necessary, 
after  that  date. 

Distinction  for  Cuban  business  men 

An  unusual  ceremony  took  place  last  Octo- 
lier  in  the  Presidential  Palace  of  Cuba.  .A 
group  of  24  of  the  nation's  business  men 
were  decorated  by  the  Chief  Executive 
with  the  Order  of  Commercial  Merit. 

In  the  creation  of  the  decoration  (by 
presidential  decree  of  August  4,  1943) 
Cuba  testified  that  a  good  business  man 
who,  while  making  his  own  living,  renders 
a  conscientious  service  to  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  is  an  asset  to  his  country  and  is 
deserving  of  official  commendation. 

The  five  degrees  of  the  order  are  based 
on  years  of  service  from  at  least  10  up  to 
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at  least  50.  An  individual  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  personally  or  as  a  representative  of 
his  firm.  .\lso  eligible  for  the  honor  are 
persons  who  through  outstanding  effort  in 
government,  economics,  etc.  promote  the 
nation's  business.  Selection  is  made  an¬ 
nually  by  a  board  of  nine  Cuban  business 
men  chosen  and  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce. 

Mexico-United  States  fight  against 
foot-and-mouth  disease 

•As  the  result  of  a  joint  decision  In-  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
slaughter  campaign  against  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  Mexican  cattle  (see  Bclletin, 
-August  1947)  was  halted  in  Xovemljer 
1947,  and  other  means  have  lieen  adopted 
in  an  attempt  to  control  it.  At  the  height 
of  the  campaign  as  many  as  28,000  cattle 
and  30,000  small  animals — pigs,  sheep, 
and  goats — were  being  slaughtered  \veekly, 
and  the  continuing  slow  spread  of  the  in¬ 
fection  convinced  observers  that  it  could 
not  Ije  checked  without  destruction  of  most 
of  the  animals  in  the  main  quarantine 
area — almost  5,000,000  cattle  and  a  similar 
numljer  of  small  animals.  It  was  felt  that 
the  Mexican  economy  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  shock  of  such  a  program;  and 
that  the  size  of  the  task,  added  to  the 
farmers’  opposition,  rendered  it  impracti¬ 
cable. 

In  essence,  the  new  program  is  aimed  at 
controlling  the  disease  within  the  area  at 
present  infected.  Quarantine  is  being 
maintained  and  strengthened  throughout 
central  \Ie.xico  in  a  region  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  line  generally  west  from 
Tampico,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ixjrders 
of  the  States  of  V'eracruz  and  Oaxaca,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  A  wire  fence 
will  enclose  this  area,  and  it  is  being  pa¬ 
trolled  on  the  ground  and  from  the  air  to 


guard  against  movement  of  quarantined 
animals  across  the  lines.  Brigades  of  men 
and  equipment,  located  at  strategic  points, 
are  working  to  keep  the  area  immediately 
within  the  line  free  of  infection.  It  was 
planned  by  the  Mexican-United  States 
Gommission  at  a  Decemljer  meeting  in 
Washington  to  have  eradication  forces 
work  from  these  Ixiundaries  toward  the 
central  region,  and  thus  to  widen  the  buffer 
zones.  The  chief  method  of  control  now 
being  used  is  vaccination.  Tests  of  avail¬ 
able  vaccines  are  continuing,  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  foot-and-mouth  disease  research 
station,  to  cooperate  with  similar  institutes 
in  other  countries,  is  planned  by  the  United 
States. 

Livestock  health  law  in  Guatemala 

Guatemala's  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
the  responsibility  for  a  campaign  against 
animal  diseases,  under  a  law  puljlished  in 
the  Diario  de  Centro  America  on  Deceml^er 
22,  1947.  The  Ministry  is  authorized  to 
prevent  import  or  export  of  infected 
animals,  and  to  this  end  will  channel 
livestock  movement  through  specified  ports 
and  customs  houses  for  inspection.  An 
attack  is  to  be  launched  on  ticks  and  other 
disease-bearing  agents;  importation  or 
manufacture  of  preventive  and  curative 
vaccines  will  be  supervised  by  the  Min¬ 
istry.  Diseased  animals  may  be  ordered 
destroyed,  where  the  extreme  measure  is 
necessary,  and  quarantine  or  treatment 
imposed  in  other  cases.  Experts  will  ap¬ 
praise  the  animals  for  compensation  to 
the  owner,  wherever  the  Agriculture 
representative  and  the  owner  cannot  agree 
on  terms. 

Protection  of  the  public  through  inspec¬ 
tion  of  animal  products  destined  for 
human  consumption  remains  a  function 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and 
Social  Assistance. 
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Mexico’s  new  population  law 

A  new  population  law  which  went  into 
effect  in  Mexico  at  the  Iw^ginning  of  this 
year  is  remarkable  for  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  surveys  the  entire  subject. 
The  opening  paragraphs  of  the  decree 
explain  the  nation’s  aims  as  increase  of 
the  population  through  natural  increase — 
including  health  measures  to  lower  infant 
and  child  mortality  rates — and  immigra¬ 
tion,  optimum  distribution  according  to 
the  country’s  needs,  assimilation  of  for¬ 
eigners  and  indigenous  groups  into  the 
general  life,  and  protection  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  professional,  and  intellectual  in¬ 
terests  of  Mexican  nationals.  Included 
in  the  law  is  a  provision  for  the  registration 
of  ail  citizens  and  foreigners  and  issuance 
of  identity  cards. 

.\n  .Advisory  Population  Board,  com¬ 
posed  of  several  Cabinet  Secretaries,  will 
study  all  phases  of  the  demographic 
problem  and  make  recommendations  on 
policy.  The  Board  is  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  charged 
with  administration  of  the  law. 

In  the  matter  of  immigration,  although 
health,  moral,  and  economic  entry  stand¬ 
ards  are  set  up,  no  mention  is  made  of 
national  quotas,  and  ihe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior^ — with  the  advice  of  the  Popula¬ 
tion  Board — is  empowered  to  adopt  such 
policies  as  he  judges  to  lie  in  the  national 
interest,  in  accordance  with  the  stated 
purpose  of  “facilitating  mass  immigration 
of  persons  of  good  conduct  who  can  be 
easily  assimilated  ...  to  the  advantage  of 
the  country’s  people  and  economy.”  Cit¬ 
izens  of  other  countries  desiring  to  take 
permanent  jobs  in  Mexico  are  considered 
as  immigrants,  and  acceptance  of  each  ap¬ 
plication  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  is  authorized  also  to  promote  re¬ 
distribution  and  settlement  of  sparsely 
populated  regions,  cooperate  with  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock-  j 
raising  in  the  formation  of  farm  colonies,  | 
and  restrict  emigration  if  necessary.  In  | 
reference  to  the  latter,  studies  will  be  made  1 
to  determine  the  causes  for  emigration  and  I 
steps  taken  to  relieve  them.  An  effort  will  1 
Ije  made  to  repatriate  Mexican  citizens  in  I 
other  countries,  and  to  utilize  such  skills  I 
as  they  may  have  acquired  since  leaving  1 
Mexico. 

Eighth  Annual  Cuban  Book  Fair 

Cuba  takes  pride  in  her  literary  output  I 
and  great  interest  in  the  works  of  other  I 
countries.  An  annual  Book  Fair  in  the  1 
Central  Park  of  Habana  has  come  to  I 
constitute  the  high  point  of  the  year  for  I 
readers,  writers,  and  vendors.  I 

The  \’III  Feria  Nacional  del  Libro  i 
(Xovemlier  28  to  December  14,  1947)  j 
featured  prizes  given  by  the  Cultural  Office  ! 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  l)est 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  Feria  and  for 
the  outstanding  schoolchildren’s  essays  on 
the  event. 

The  ceremony  which  opened  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  attended  by  President  Grau  San  = 
Martin  and  high  government  officials. 

On  succeeding  nights  throughout  the  Fair  i 
well-known  thinkers  and  writers  delivered  [ 

I 

short  addresses  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  the  event.  Readings  of 
poetry,  essays,  and  short  concerts  were  also  f 
included  in  the  nightly  programs. 

Participating  in  the  exhibits  were  a 
number  of  civic,  religious,  and  cultural 
organizations  displaying  their  own  and 
other  publications  in  their  fields;  the  ' 
National  University;  the  United  States  ' 

and  Chinese  Embassies;  and  all  the  leading  ' 
publishers  and  booksellers  of  Cuba.  Dur-  ;  • 
ing  the  Fair  large  stocks  of  new  works  and  i  s 
recent  editions  were  featured  at  the  lowest  ^  ' 
possible  prices,  which  attracted  a  great  '' 

many  purchasers.  '' 
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IHE  TR.W’ELING  IJBRARY  AT  SANIA  MARIA 


Safita  Maria  s  miniature 
traveling  library 

Senhora  Alda  Saldanha  Teixeira,  an  en¬ 
terprising  teacher  of  Brazil’s  southern  city 
of  Santa  Maria,  has  found  an  interesting 
way  of  making  good  Ijooks  availal)le  to 
poor  children  in  that  city's  suburbs.  She 
has  organized  a  miniature  traveling  li¬ 
brary,  modeled  after  one  she  saw  in  an 
educational  film  about  the  United  States. 
The  library  is  supported  by  donations  from 
individuals,  by  requests  for  books  from 
publishing  houses  and  bookshops,  and  by 
a  financial  grant  from  the  city.  It  is  housed 
in  an  attractively  decorated  book-wagon 
which  is  drawn  from  school  to  school  Ijy 
the  children  themselves.  At  each  school 
the  library  leaves  a  number  of  books  equal 
to  one-third  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
students  exchange  these  books  among 
themselves,  and  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  out-of-school  hours  are  set  aside  for 
reading.  After  the  traveling  library  has 


completed  its  circuit,  it  returns  to  the  first 
school  it  visited  to  exchange  a  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  for  the  previous  lot.  Says 
Senhora  de  TeLxeira,  “Our  traveling  li¬ 
brary  ...  is  still  small,  but  it  is  our 
hope  that  some  day  it  may  be  as  large  as 
those  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  may 
continue  to  roll  over  the  roads,  carrying 
enjoyment  and  knowledge  to  the  minds  of 
our  children.” 

Public  education  in  Costa  Rica 

The  annual  report  for  1946  of  Costa  Rica’s 
Department  of  Education  describes  in 
detail  the  extensive  work  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  all  branches  of  education 
and  culture.  The  information  given  below 
was  taken  from  this  report. 

Primary  schools  continued  functioning 
normally  during  1946,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  37  new  ones  were  opened.  A 
total  of  868  ordinary  primary  schools  were 
in  operation,  and  in  addition  there  were 
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A  PLEASANT  PLACE  TO 
EAT 

Children  arc  waiting  in  an  airy 
corridor  for  the  soup,  prepared 
by  a  neighbor,  which  is  being 
brought  bv  some  of  the  larger 
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22  schools  for  adults,  5  night  schools,  and 
105  free  courses  in  sewing,  cooking,  music, 
and  manual  arts.  Stafling  the  country’s 
primary  schools  were  3.927  teachers. 

Boards  of  Education  throughout  the 
country,  composed  of  sincere  and  able 
citizens,  continued  giving  invaluable  sup¬ 
port  to  national  culture.  Educational 
.Associations  rendered  great  assistance  in 
1946  in  protecting  the  health  of  students, 
providing  schools  with  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  arranging  festivals. 

The  Technical  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  was  set  up  late  in  1945.  has 
drawn  up  a  provisional  plan  designed  to 
modernize  educational  practices.  Local 
education  officials  worked  during  the  year 
with  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Inter-.American  Educational  Foundation 
to  develop  the  social  welfare  activities  of 
schools  and  to  improve  the  professional 
training  of  teachers. 

A  fundamental  concern  of  rural  school 
programs  has  Iteen  the  health  of  the  rural 
population.  Health  education  has  Ijeen 
aimed  at  forming  haliits  rather  than  im¬ 
parting  theoretical  information.  School 


dining  rooms  are  introducing  good  eating 
habits,  school  gardens  are  providing  expe¬ 
rience  in  scientific  farming,  and  domestic 
arts  courses  are  helping  to  improve  living 
conditions  in  the  homes. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Educational  Foundation,  an 
Institute  for  the  Professional  Training  of 
Teachers  was  organized.  One  activity  of 
this  Institute  was  the  offering  of  special 
courses  in  Heredia  on  agricultural,  physi¬ 
cal.  and  health  education  as  well  as  on 
new  methods  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing.  .A  six-week  course  for  school 
inspectors  was  also  offered,  with  special 
courses  on  teaching  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  use  in  the  first  three  grades. 

The  Department  of  Cultural  Missions  is 
another  factor  of  great  importance  in  the 
impro\  ement  of  schools,  particularly  rural 
ones,  and  of  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
In  their  second  year  of  existence  the 
Missions  visited  many  of  the  most  isolated 
sections  of  the  country,  spreading  what¬ 
ever  practical  knowledge  met  the  needs  of 
each  locality,  stimulating  agricultural  and 
health-improvement  activities,  and  guid- 
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ina:  rural  teachers  in  the  application  of 
newly  acquired  techniques.  The  Director 
and  some  professors  and  students  of  the 
School  of  Dental  Surarery  of  the  Univ  ersity 
of  Costa  Rica  aided  the  Missions  in  their 
health  work  by  travelling  to  various 
dentist-less  towns  to  extract  or  fill  teeth. 

The  Board  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Indians  is  building  schools  for  Indian 
children  in  remote  areas. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  great  assistance 
to  teachers  is  the  Teachers’  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  besides  offering  life 
insurance  protection  gives  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  its  members  in  case  of  illness. 

Secondary  schools,  until  recently  con¬ 
fined  to  Costa  Rica’s  central  tableland,  are 
now  being  established  in  outlying  prov¬ 
inces.  At  the  end  of  1946  every  province 
in  the  country  was  provided  with  pultlic 
secondary  schools. 

.\s  one  step  in  improving  the  health  of 
the  Costa  Rican  people  through  the 
schools,  the  Department  of  Education  has 
been  working  to  improve  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  section  of  the  Colegio  Superior  de 
Senoritas.  This  section  does  not  attempt 
to  give  professional  training,  but  simply  to 
instruct  Costa  Rican  women  in  the 


domestic  duties  which  are  so  important  to 
the  health  of  their  families.  With  the 
help  of  the  Inter-American  Educational 
Foundation  a  more  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  planned. 

A  Chilean  pedagogical  mission  visited 
Costa  Rica  during  the  year  and  offered 
advice  on  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  commercial  and  industrial 
schools. 

A  total  of  9,277  pupils  attended  private 
schools  during  the  year;  of  these  413  were 
in  nursery  schools;  3,480  in  primary- 
schools;  3,778  in  vocational  schools;  and 
1,606  in  secondary  schools.  Private  night 
schools  continued  giving  educational  op¬ 
portunities  to  workers  who  cannot  attend 
daytime  classes. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  national 
historian,  Don  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia, 
the  Geographical  and  Historical  Society- 
continued  to  l)e  an  important  center  of 
cultural  activity. 

Another  cultural  center  is  the  National 
Theater,  in  which  are  held  all  types  of 
artistic  performances,  meetings,  scientific 
and  literary  lectures,  and  special  programs 
in  honor  of  visiting  dignitaries. 

The  National  School  Supply  Organiza- 
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The  Department  of  Education 
in  CxKta  Rica  has  tx-en  intro¬ 
ducing  lunches  and  school 
gardens  in  many  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 
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tion  continued,  in  spite  of  the  difficult 
financial  situation,  to  furnish  equipment 
for  poor  students.  During  1946  supplies 
made  available  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  to  local  Boards  of  Education  for 
this  purpose  were  valued  at  263,455  col- 
ones  (a  colon  equals  alxiut  S.16  U.  S.  cy.). 
The  Government  is  now  considering  ex¬ 
panding  the  functions  of  this  organization 
so  that  it  will  have  reserve  supplies  not 
only  of  tools  for  intellectual  studies,  but  of 
agricultural  tools  for  use  in  school  gardens 
and  of  dishes,  pans,  and  preserved  foods 
for  school  dining  rooms. 

Finally,  the  National  Board  of  Physical 
Education  continued  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  development  and  organization  of 
sports.  In  supplying  athletic  equipment 
to  primary  schools  the  Board  gives  special 
consideration  to  schools  in  the  most  iso¬ 
lated  sections  of  the  country. 

Teachers  College  in  Mexico  City 

Completed  sufficiently  to  serve  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  UNESCO  Conference  last 
Novemljer  was  the  new  building  for  Mex¬ 
ico's  National  Teachers  College.  The  huge 
modernistic  edifice,  on  a  27-acre  tract  in 
the  northwest  section  of  the  capital,  brings 
together  under  one  roof  many  facilities 
formerly  separated. 

A  ten-story  central  tower  houses  admin¬ 
istrative  offices,  library,  museum,  infirm¬ 
ary,  and  laboratories.  On  either  side  are 
workshops.  The  main  auditorium,  prac¬ 
tice  elementary  schools,  and  an  open-air 
theater  seating  2,600  are  in  the  rear.  To 
east  and  west  are  long,  many-windowed 
wings,  one  with  classrooms  for  the  men’s 
division  and  the  other  for  women.  A  re¬ 
flecting  pool  in  the  garden  mirrors  the 
enormous  structure. 

The  normal-school  program  is  planned 
to  combine  an  integrated  general  cul¬ 
ture — art,  literature,  and  social  and  physi- 
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IHE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MEXICO  CITY 

The  huge  new  normal  school  for  men  and  women 
spreads  out  each  side  of  the  central  tower  in 
wings,  which  terminate  near  large  practice  schools, 
set  at  right  angles.  L’nseco  held  its  recent  meeting 
in  this  building. 


cal  sciences — knowledge  of  the  latest 
teaching  methods,  and  development  of 
manual  skills.  Upper  classmen  observ-e 
and  do  practice-teaching  both  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  connected  with  the  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  in  rural  schools.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  curriculum  is 
that  it  is  so  designed  that  each  year’s 
studies  will  prove  valuable  apart  from 
the  others — a  student  obliged  to  leave 
school  before  finishing  the  course  will 
find  what  he  has  learned  so  far  helpful  to 
him  in  other  activities. 

Full  use  is  being  made  of  the  new  facili¬ 
ties  provided  by  the  up-to-date  building. 
The  ample  tower  laboratories  for  all 
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branches  of  science  serve  l)oth  men’s  and 
women’s  divisions.  The  modern  work¬ 
shops  are  equipped  for  the  teaching  of 
carpentry,  home  economics,  bookbinding, 
and  similar  skills.  A  consumers’  coop¬ 
erative  provides  lunches  and  school  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  students  and  teaches  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  use  of 
radio,  movies,  and  dramatics  in  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  taught.  In  addition,  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education  will  soon  be  erected  on  the  same 
plot,  and  a  kindergarten,  two  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  and  a  stadium  will  also 
be  constructed. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  July  December 

The  various  offices  and  divisions  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  prepare  monographs 
booklets,  and  leaflets  on  many  subjects  in 
the  field  of  Pan  American  affairs.  These 
publications  provide  useful  material  for 


students  and  teachers,  and  make  available 
to  interested  groups  and  individuals  the 
technical  information  compiled  on  various 
phases  of  Pan  American  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  issued  monthly  in  Span¬ 
ish,  English,  and  Portuguese,  the  following 
publications  appeared  during  the  last  si.N 
months  of  1947: 

Columbus  Memorial  Library: 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf,  an  annotated  list  of  the 
books  received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  Monthly,  SI. 00  a  year. 

Division  of  .^GRICULTURAL  Cooperation: 
Documentary  Material  on  Cacao,  Part  I,  For  the  Use  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Cacao  of  the  Inter-American 
Social  and  Economic  Council 
Documentary  Material  on  Cacao,  Part  II,  Reports  Pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Cacao  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council 

Plantas  Medicinales y  su  Cultico  en  America.  $0.50. 
Status  of  the  Fiber  Plants  Industry  in  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics 

Status  of  the  Oil  Plants  Industry  in  the  Latin  American 
Republics 
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La  Utilizacion  de  la  Pulpa  Seca  del  Caji  como  Alinirnlo 
para  el  Canada  en  las  Parses  Tropicales  de  America 

Division  of  Economic  Information: 

Commercial  Pan  .ImfriVa— Spanish  Edition 
Econornia  \acional  de  Panama.  $0.10 
Economia  jXacional  de  Guatemala.  $0.10 
Econom'm  \acional  de  Chile,  Parte  I.  $0.20 
Economia  \acional  de  Chile,  Parte  //.  $0.20 
Foreign  Trade  Series: 

No.  207  Foreign  Commerce  oj  Brazil,  1940-79J6. 
$0.15 

No.  208  E'oreign  Commerce  oJ  Cuba,  1940- 1946. 
$0.15 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation; 

Higher  Education  in  Latin  America: 

Volume  \’II.  The  Universities  oj  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  By  Theodore  .Apstein  and  'I'heo 
R.  Crevenna.  Monograph.  $0.50. 
Contemporary  Artists  of  Latin  America: 

Diego  Rivera.  By  Bertram  D.  Wolfe.  $0.50. 
Panorama,  a  record  of  inter-.\merican  cultural 
events.  No.  29.  Mimeographed.  $0.10. 

Points  of  I7m'; 

No.  10.  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education 
jXorth  and  South.  By  Juan  Oropesa.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  $0.10. 

Correo.^  No.  32.  Mimeographed. 

Serie  sobre  Educaqao:^ 

No.  86.  .-1  Oficina  Pedagogica.  $0.10. 

Serie  de  Educacion:^ 

No.  131.  Publicaciones  Infantiles  y  Juveniles. 

Una  encuesta  brasileha.  $0.10. 

No.  132.  El  Taller  Pedagogico.  $0.10. 
Suggestions  for  Pan  .imerican  Clubs.  Mimeographed. 
Maps  and  Charts  of  Latin  .America.  A  list.  Revised. 
Mimeographed. 

Spanish  Language  Phonograph  Records.  Revised. 
M  i  meographed . 

Some  Sources  of  Spanish  Sound  Track  Films.  list. 
Mimeographed. 

Happy  Name  Day.  .\  play  for  upper  elementary 
grades.  Mimeographed. 

Education  in  Mexico.  .\  bibliography.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

Notes  on  Education  in  Lxitin  America.  Revised. 
Mimeographed. 

Suggestiones  sobre  Actividades  Escolares.  Para  el 
Desarrollo  de  Programas  Panamericanas.^  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

Las  Cuatro  Liber tades.^  Mimeographed. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information: 
Noticia  do  Cooperativismo  Brasileiro.  $0.50. 

1  Distributed  only  in  Latin  .America 
*  Distributed  only  in  Brazil 


El  .Movimiento  Coopcratiio  cn  Colombia.  $0.50. 

Noticia  No.  26  (Division  periodical).  $0.10. 

Foreign  Trade  .Adviser; 

Comercio  Interamericano,  a  monthly  trade  news  let¬ 
ter.  $0.10,  12  for  $1.00. 

Division  of  Special  Piblications: 

Nations: 

Panama.  Revised  edition.  $0.10. 

Cities: 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Reprint.  $0.10. 

Dep.artment  of  International  Law  and  Or¬ 
ganization; 

Status  of  the  Pan  .American  Treaties  and  Conventions. 
Revised  to  January  1,  1948.  Texts  in  English, 
.Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French. 

Inter-.American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Peace  and  Security.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
.August  15,  1947.  Consultation  on  the  Principal 
Points  of  the  Treaty  to  be  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
'Texts  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 
Not  available  for  distribution. 

Inter-.American  Conference  for  the  .Maintenance  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Peace  and  Security,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  .August 
13-September  2,  1947.  Report  on  the  Results  of  the 
Conference,  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  by  the  Director 
General.  Congress  and  Conference  Series  No. 
53  (52  in  Spanish).  Texts  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese. 

Ninth  International  Conference  of  .American  States, 
Bogota,  Colombia,  March  30,  1948.  Program  and 
Regulations.  Texts  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese.  Not  available  for  distribution. 

Handbook  for  Delegates  to  the  Ninth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  .American  States,  Bogota,  Colombia, 
.March  30,  1948.  Texts  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.  Not  available  for  distribution. 

Proyecto  de  Sistema  Interamericano  de  Paz,  formulado 
por  el  Comite  Jurtdico  Interamericano  para  ser  con- 
siderado  por  la  Novena  Conferencia  Internacional 
.Americana.  Not  available  for  distribution. 

Report  on  Specialized  Inter-.American  Organizations, 
submitted  to  the  Ninth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  .American  States  according  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  of  October  20,  1947.  Texts  in 
English  and  Spanish.  Not  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Carta  Interamericana  de  Garantias  Sociales.  Proyecto 
que  el  Comite  Juridico  Interamericano  somete 
a  la  Consideracion  de  la  IX  Conferencia  Inter¬ 
nacional  Americana  de  Bogota.  Text  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese.  Not  available  for  distri¬ 
bution. 
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Final  Act  oj  the  XII  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conjercnce. 
Congress  and  Conference  Series  No.  52. 

Music  Division: 

The  Present  Stale  oJ  Music  in  Mexico,  by  Otto  Mayer- 
Serra.  Music  Series  No.  14.  Text  in  English 
and  Spanish. 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  .Music  Obtainable  in  the 
United  Stales,  by  Leila  Fern  Thompson.  Music 
Series  No.  1  (third  revised  edition). 

Travel  Division: 

The  Pan  .American  Highway  System:  official  data  on 
the  conditions  of  the  highway,  country  by  coun¬ 
try,  plus  a  running  description  of  the  route,  list 
of  documents  required  for  entry  ol  tourist  cars 
in  each  country,  and  map  of  the  route.  SO. 25 
.Motoring  to  Mexico:  44  pages  of  descriptive  and 
practical  information  on  all  principal  highways 
of  Mexico,  including  a  general  road  map  and 
12  highway  strip  maps,  accompanied  by  alti¬ 
tude  graphs.  44  pages.  S0.25 

see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  The  Peruvian  Government  is  trying  out 
an  interesting  means  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  and 
speeding  up  food  production — it  is  oper¬ 
ating  pools  of  federally-owned  farming 
equipment.  These  pools,  located  in  Lima, 
Huacho,  Arequipa,  and  Santa,  are  making 
available  to  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
areas  the  machinery  and  tools  they  need 
for  plowing,  leveling  land,  remoxing 
stumps,  threshing,  etc.,  at  the  time  they 
need  them  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Funds  paid  by  farmers  for  the  use  of  pool 
equipment  are  used  to  buy  new  machinery 
and  to  service  that  already  in  operation. 
Xew  pools  are  planned  for  Cuzco,  Chi- 
clayo,  Pacasmayo,  Cajamarca,  and  Huaraz, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  there  will 
be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all 
agricultural  areas.  Tangible  results  of  the 
pools  have  already  been  reported. 

•  The  Cuban  Minister  of  Commerce  played 
Santa’s  helper  during  the  last  Christmas- 
.\ew  Year’s  holiday  season  by  a  unique 
series  of  conferences  during  the  month  of 


December  in  which  he  secured  the  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  of  wholesalers,  retailers, 
restaurateurs,  candy  and  toy  makers  in 
holding  down  prices  on  holiday  merchan¬ 
dise.  And  the  men  who  stuff  and  dress 
up  the  little  pigs  that  center  every  holiday 
table  said  they  would  do  their  best.  As  a 
part  of  the  government’s  campaign  to  keep 
the  lid  on  living  costs,  the  businessmen 
expressed  their  accord  with  the  Minister’s 
chief  talking  point  that  lower  prices  would 
not  only  mean  a  fuller  holiday  for  Cuba’s 
children  and  their  parents  but  would  also 
Ijring  a  larger  number  of  sales  for  mer¬ 
chants. 

•  The  reconditioned  20,614-ton  luxury 
liner  .Argentina  has  lieen  returned  to  the 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  by  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  after  having  served 
wartime  duty  as  a  transport  ship.  The 
.Argentina  resumed  passenger  service  be¬ 
tween  Xew  York  and  the  east  coast  of 
.South  America,  with  stops  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  on  January  15,  1948,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  its  sister  ships,  the  Brazil  and  the 
Uruguay. 

•  Mayor  Xicol^s  Castellanos  Rivero  of 
Habana,  completing  six  months  in  office, 
was  recently  host  to  representatives  of  the 
commercial,  professional  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations  of  his  city  on  a  caravan  auto  tour 
of  the  various  public  works  accomplished 
during  his  administration.  A  new  conduit 
to  increase  the  water  supply  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  was  the  chief  point  of  interest.  The 
mayor  estimates  that  at  least  S250,000  will 
be  spent  during  the  coming  year  on  addi¬ 
tional  civic  improvements. 

•  During  X^ovember  1947,  more  than  600 
pure  bred  Jersey  heifers  and  200  Zebu 
calves  W’ere  shipped  to  Venezuela  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  This 
w'as  done  under  a  livestock  development 
program  of  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of 
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Agriculture  and  Husljandry  and  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Development  Corporation,  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  domestic  cattle  strains. 
The  number  of  thoroughbred  Jersey,  Hol¬ 
stein,  Guernsey,  Hereford  and  Zebu  bulls 
and  cows  imported  into  \’enezuela  since 
1 946  now  totals  over  6,000,  with  contracts 
calling  for  buying  5,000  head  more. 

•  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  opened  its  first 
Latin  .\merican  store  at  Habana  in  1942. 
Another  is  doing  business  in  Mexico  City, 
one  is  planned  for  Caracas,  \'enezuela, 
and  stores  are  under  construction  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil’s  two 
largest  cities. 

•  A  personal  income  tax,  the  first  in  its 
history,  has  been  imposed  in  Guatemala 
and  collected  on  1947  incomes.  The 
graduated  rates  run  from  one  per  cent 
on  incomes  up  to  $1,000,  with  a  $500 
exemption,  to  twelve  per  cent  on  incomes 
alx)ve  $14,500.  Farmers  affected  by  cer¬ 
tain  other  tax  laws  are  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  recent  decree. 

•  The  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  reports 
that  the  Compahia  Nacional  de  Telefonos, 
which  offers  long  distance  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  in  Peru,  has  installed  radiotelephone 
equipment  which  provides  circuits  be¬ 
tween  its  existing  lines  and  the  cities  of 
.\requipa,  Cuzco,  Piura,  and  Iquitos. 
The  land-line  system  of  this  company 
extends  from  Nazea  in  the  south  to 
Huaraz,  Chiclayo,  and  Olmos  in  the 
north,  and  to  Huancayo,  La  Merced,  and 
Huanuco  in  the  east. 

•  Argentina's  mixed  telephone  company, 
Emta,  which  owns  and  operates  over  90 
percent  of  the  country's  system,  installed 
61,300  new  telephones  during  1947,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  up  to  558,833.  So  reports 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.  The  company 
plans  to  spend  about  $100  million  during 
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the  next  two  years  to  amplify  its  plant  and  ^ 
improve  its  installations  and  services. 

•  The  spirit  of  Brooklyn  is  permeating  the  fl 

Dominican  Republic  this  season  as  the  Dodg-  ■ 
ers,  1947  National  League  baseball  cham- 
pions.  take  their  spring  training  in  Ciudad  j 
Trujillo.  ■ 

•  The  first  Ix’iiefits  under  Guatemala's  new  I 
social  security  program  (see  Bulletin,  I] 
March  1947)  went  into  effect  on  January'  1 

of  this  year.  The  service  now  operating 
is  that  providing  medical,  hospital,  and 
rehabilitation  expenses  for  workers  injured 
on  the  job.  Temporary  or  permanent 
pensions  will  be  granted  when  an  injurj- 
impairs  earning  capacity,  and  dependents 
will  receive  pensions  in  case  of  fatal  acci¬ 
dents.  Memljers  of  the  Civil  Guard  are  ’ 
also  entitled  to  these  Ijenefits,  and  in  time 
the  armed  forces  will  be  covered. 

•  In  1947  the  Paraguayan  Government 

opened  the  way  for  more  rapid  agricultural 
progress  in  that  country  by  establishing  j 
four  regional  schools  of  agriculture.  These 
schools,  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  \ 
Ministry  of  Economy,  will  give  enter¬ 
prising  young  men  concentrated  training . 
in  rational  and  methodical  farming." 
Graduates  will  be  distributed  widely' 
throughout  the  country  so  that  they  may* 
pass  on  their  knowledge  to  as  many  other- 
farmers  as  possible.  The  Ministry  plans! 
to  found  four  more  such  schools  during- 
1948.  ! 

•  The  1947  National  Arts  and  Science^ 
Prize  of  Mexico  has  loeen  awarded  to* 
Manuel  M.  Ponce,  composer  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Estrellita  and  other  songs,  for  his  con-l 
tribution  to  the  development  of  Mexicans 
music.  Presentation  of  the  award,  which: 
amounts  to  aljout  $4,000,  was  made  by 
President  .Aleman  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
National  Palace. 
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